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A BLUE RIBBON. 


BY MARIAN DOUGLAS. 


RIBBON of the softest blue, 
IX. The sweet June sky’s most lovely hue, 
When youth and hope made all things fair;-- 
I bought it to bind up my hair;— 
To all my life it held the key, 
Yet never was it worn by. me. 


‘‘My own! my own!” I thought him then, 
The handsome, blithe young sailor Ben. 
His last ‘‘ good-by” on leaving shore, 

His gladdest greeting home once more, 
Were always mine. "Twas with a thought 
Of him that ribbon first was bought. 


My heart beat high. I always knew 
Just when the Bonny Bride was due. 
‘“With foot on land you sail the sea,” 
Light laughed my cousin Jane at me 
Oh, shallow-hearted, weak, and vain, 
But full of arts, was Cousin Jane. 


She spied my ribbon fresh and new, 
She snatched the length of shining blue, 
And knotted it upon her breast. 

‘*It is the shade that suits me best; 
Oh, let me wear it once,” she said. 

I bit my lip, but bowed my head. 


When, looking up, within the door 
Stood Ben, my Ben, at home once more, 
But, oh, his gaze—why should it be? 
Was turned on Jane instead of me! 
She'd never looked so fair before: 
’Twas that blue ribbon that she wore! 


With jealous pang I knew it then— 
Forever lost to me was Ben. 

When Love attempts his wings to try 
‘Tis vain to stay him; let him fly! 
But, oh, I knew I need not mourn 
Had I myself that ribbon worn! 


Well, let it go. Sore Heaven’s grace 
Needs she who is not fair of face. 
But ‘tis its red robe makes the rose; 
The garment’s charm for beauty goes; 
And that blue ribbon held the key 
Of all my lonely life for me! 





A Charming Historical Romance 
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laid in the England of King Henry IV. 
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which was all the education that was prized in those days, and 
quickly rises to be an esquire and a knight, winning the rec- 
ognition of his sovereign and the friendship of the Prince of 
Wales, afterward King Henry V. In due time, also, through 
the ‘‘ordeal of battle,” he secures the restoration of his aged 
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THE POWER OF SONG. 
Fre motherwho fails to cultivate the feeblest mur- 
_ mur of a voice in her child, however delicate and 
uncertain it may be, makes an unfortunate mistake. 
Long before she can know whether it exists at all, 
she should begin to sing her lullabies, never letting 
the child have its food except to the soothing tone 
she sings, drawing in his milk to music, and the 
sweet sounds with his evening nap being the last 
thing of which he is conscious before lost in slumber. 
Thus rhythm and measure and tune may become a 
part of his bodily being with his food, with his sleep, 
and if he had but little voice or music originally of 
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his own, the little is fed and strengthened and en- 
larged, and if he had much, that much 1s glorified. 
And what an added influence for ‘herself with the 
child’s nature she gains by this power of song in her- 
self! How she can conquer angry temper and reduce 
tortured nerves by means of the music which thus 
she has taught it to love and yield subjection to; how 
she can contrive to make it forget its little sorrows 
with a song, and soothe it to rest when otherwise it 
might sob its sorrows out by the hour long; and what 
an index she has acquired of the state of the child’s 
mind and feelings by the habit of song thus engen- 
dered, which will assert itself whenever the being is 
untroubled! 

And what a joy, moreover, the mother has given 
the child in setting to music so its very first princi- 
ples! for there are children who find in music a satis- 
faction that increases the sum of their pleasure a 
thousandfold; they wake with it on their lips in the 
morning; when little things they sing themselves to 
sleep; and more than one mother has had to stifle 
her sobs and strengthen her spirit to give the dying 
one the song it asked for, and that made its way down 
to death easier and sweeter, and merged her voice 
with that of the first heavenly strain it heard. 

It is rarely in every-day life that sorrow expresses 
itself in song; the voice breaks and refuses to carry 
the burden. But joy finds its own music, and if it 
has no other will invent its own. When, as you 
chance to open a door, a singing voice is heard in the 
distance, you are sure that happiness of some nature 
exists in that house, and the art of giving happiness; 
and that even if the singer is the only gay or irre- 
pressible person there, yet that others are calm and 
sweet enough to enjoy her warbling, and find in it no 
source of nervous annoyance or unrest. Hawthorne 
used to envy women the needle, with whose little 
steel point they can work off their megrims; but the 
simple art of singing a sweet tune sweetly is quite 
as enviable for the same purpose. The girl that hums 
over her work winds the tangled skein of trouble into 
smoothness; her thoughts begin to move to ordered 
measure; her difficulties grow clear; presently she 
has no difficulties; and when you hear her, you may 
safely argue that she carries a light heart, and will 
help another to that same pleasant property. 

Certain of the ancients, it is to be acknowledged, 
have not agreed with us in thinking music so desira- 
ble. Plato represents Socrates as saying, and himself 
as agreeing with the remark, that when a man suf- 
fers his soul to be flooded; through the funnel of his 
ears, with sweet and soft and plaintive harmonies, 
and spends his whole life in warbling and delighting 
himself with song, such a man, if he yields to the en- 
chantment, ‘begins to liquefy and waste away till 
the spirit is melted out of him, and the sinews of his 
soul are extirpated.” And much of this is quite pos- 
sible, with an ‘‘if.” Jf one suffers the soul to be 
flooded, if he spends his whole life in delighting him- 
self with warbling, he very likely becomes as weak 
and worthless as one who pours out his spirit over 
any other pleasure, and weakens and enervates his 
better being through any sort of dissipation. But it 
is not that kind of utter abandonment of which we 
speak here; it is the simple pleasure in music as in 
the sunshine, the west wind, the blooming of flowers, 
the play of children; the pleasure in it while pursu- 
ing other things; the using of its spell to order and 
soothe and bring angry waves to peace; the drawing 
a rill of the great stream into daily use as one draws a 
a thread of the mountain torrent into the house, or 
the torrent itself to turn wheels and belts and do the 
work of life. When there is a great absorption in 
music, we have found in our own time there is very 
apt to be that form of artistic temperament which 
is irresponsible and in some ways unlovely, unfit to 
cope with common things, full of nervous irritability, 
and unsuited to domestic life. Perhaps something 
like it is the case wherever there is great absorption 
in any one specialty. 

But uncontrollable absorption springs from some- 
thing in the individual nature most frequently, and 
is very unlikely to take a mother’s lullabies as its 
point of departure. The quality that gives it would 
be likely to drown out a mother’s lullabies at an ear- 
ly period with sounds of its own; and a mother may 
be as sure as she can be of any earthly thing, that in 
developing the musical consciousness of her child 
she is only teaching his life to move more smoothly 
and in tune with heavenly harmonies. 


CHARITY AT HOME. 


1”, is not a little singular to note the difference be- 
tween the old way of managing those who disagree 
with us in the family on any subject of opinion and 
belief and the present way. Once those who were 
the heads of families allowed no dissent from their 
dictum in matters either secular or religious; if there 
were exceptions, they but proved the rule. Where 
Macgregor sat was not only the head of the table, but 
the head and fountain of all thought as well. How 
many families have we not seen where the daughters 
tremblingly dared voice no opinion that was not al- 
ready held by the one in authority, or where the wife 
would as soon have cherished a snake as a new idea! 
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But now, in many more instances than otherwise, 
the wife and son and daughter, the sister or brother, 
are allowed to hold individual opinions uncriticised, 
and, in a way, unquestioned; and any expression of 
opinion on their part, however contradictory to that 
of others in the circle, is met with hospitality and 
treated with civility, sometimes even with a desire 
for further acquaintance. 

Of course there will always be tyrannical natures, 
and bigots both of belief and unbelief; but the ten- 
dency is to that generosity and kindliness which makes 
home a pleasant place to live in. It is perhaps the 
charity that suffereth all things which has brought 
this about, for persecution has been the order of the 
world from time immemorial, and charity belongs to 
the new dispensation. Even in the ages of what we 
call the greatest intellectual enlightenment the strug- 
gle to know the unknowable has roused human na- 
ture to beat against its barriers like an angry sea. 
Not so very long ago Savonarola, Bruno, Servetus, 
were burned, with their works, in the public view. 
But in these days we have changed all that. It is 
the rack, the torch, the stake, that now have been 
condemned in the public square. We have learned 
to good purpose that from the sowing of dragons’ 
teeth spring up armed men. We no longer burn 
or banish or brand our controversial opponents. 

We have arrived at the understanding that to 
whomsoever knocks it shall be opened, and that, 
coming by what avenues we will, we are all alike 
seekers at the great gates. Where our faith an- 
swers for knowledge we long to give it to others; 
we remember in all our intercourse with them that 
love is the fulfilling of the law. Instead of resort- 
ing to harsh measures, we salute with the saluta- 
tion of human brotherhood; we let them that deny 
our faith see what our faith does for us; we rec- 
ognize that they also would have the light, we do 
not obstruct their possibility of it, and we offer our 
hand to help them toward it. Not only in church 
and council is all this rather the rule than the excep- 
tion, but in the family as well. Loud and bitter 
argument, it has been seen, accomplishes nothing; 
flings and sneers and repartee and Boanerges asser- 
tions have been discarded as accomplishing less than 
nothing; and individual liberty of thought has been 
granted under the direction, given almost uncon- 
sciously and received all unawares, of the home in- 
fluence and atmosphere, sure that inherited traits and 
virtuous training and daily experience of the results 
of the-law of love will lead that thought eventually 
into light. And the result is that a gentle and more 
courteous condition prevails in the family, that in the 
end is more likely to bring all to one view of a ques- 
tion, tempering all extremes, and establishing a ho- 
mogeneity of thought that lends strength to the 
thought itself, helps it along, and leads it to higher 
heights than it might have trod without the support 
of home behind it. 


WOMEN AND MEN. 
THE USE WOMEN MAKE OF THEIR KNOWLEDGE. 


CAMBRIDGE lady, residing with her husband in a 

German university town, found herself the object of 
some distrust among the professors’ wives—first, because 
she had studied Latin; and secondly, because she knew how 
to cook. The first was a criticism from the German point 
of view; the second, from the German conviction as to the 
supposed American standard. If she had learned Latin, she 
must be whimsical or ‘‘ strong-minded”; if cookery, she must 
be plebeian. ‘‘Of course,” they reasoned, ‘‘if you were a 
German, you would know how to cook; but it is well known 
that in America all ladies of any social position sit in rock- 
ing-chairs and read novels. If an American woman can 
cook, it is because she belongs to the lower classes.” It was 
only after long acquaintance that these solicitudes could be 
dispelled; the cooking was more easily condoned than the 
Latin. It is a comfort to know that it is by knowing too 
much that our sisters create suspicion in foreign lands. In 
this country the criticism upon them was formerly that they 
did not know enough, and now it is coming to be that they 
do not make sufficient use of what they know. 

It is a common remark upon the lists of favorite authors 
and selected immortals which appear so frequently in the 
newspapers that the women there brought forward repre- 
sent a far lighter quality of work than the men. The wo- 
men are, almost without exception, poets or novelists; and 
granting, for the sake of argument, that these are the highest 
departments of literature or the most popular, they certainly 
are not the only ones. Nor are they those in which a regu- 
lar intellectual training tells, as in science, philosophy, his- 
tory, or criticism. As a matter of fact, these lists only ex- 
press the actual situation. The editor who wishes for a good 
story knows half a dozen able women to whom he can apply; 
he obtains poems quite as easily. He knows in advance that 
Miss Jewett or Miss Murfree in the one case, or Miss Thomas 
in the other, can supply him to the general satisfaction. But 
if he wishes a thoroughly trained woman to whom he may 
intrust a difficult piece of literary criticism, or an important 
study in history, he is perplexed to know where to turn, 
and, as a result, the work is commonly done by a man. It 
is doubtful if any woman in America is now doing intellect- 
ual work as thoughtful and valuable as was done by Mar- 
garet Fuller fifty years ago, in her papers, for instance, on 
Goethe and on Sir James Mackintosh. No doubt she was 
a very exceptional person, and had had a very exceptional 
education, but the fact remains. The women who come 
nearest to her are in general specialists whose names are un- 
known to the general public, such as Miss Alice Fletcher iu 
Indian folk-lore, and Mrs. Fanny D. Bergen in folk-lore gen- 
erally; or art critics, like Mrs. Van Rensselaer; or literary 
essayists, like Miss Preston and Miss Repplier; and it is to 
be noticed that none of these, however well appointed or ac- 
complished, ever rank very high upon the popular ballot. 
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As a rule, it may be said that what is generally expected of 
a woman in literature is that she should write a story or a 


little poem. Now men are often expected to do something 
which shall be, I will not say more than this, but apart from 
this, and in addition to it. 

Doubtless the expectation influences the result. It is also 
to be remembered that it is only within a few years that wo 
men have had, save in very exceptional instances, what may 
be called a solid training. When one sees the excellent 
work now done by women in the historical electives of our . 
colleges, or when one reads the theses which are some- 
times printed as the result of those studies, it clearly be 
comes a mere question of time when they shall command re- 
spect by their maturer work in that and many other lines, As 
yet, it must be remembered, only their preliminary opportuni 
ties are provided, for even the *‘ Ph.D.” or * Master of Arts” 
course is but a preliminary. The young man takes this “ sec- 
ond degree,” then goes to a German university, and perhaps 
comes back to some professorship; the young woman, if slie 
reaches the German opportunities at all, comes back to teach, 
perhaps, primary Latin or elementary physics in some High- 
School. When we look at the annual list of contributors to 
the Nation, for instance, and see how large a proportion of 
that cultivated band are connected with some university, it 
is evident that women, who have as yet but rarely the van- 
tage-ground enjoyed by these men, cannot be expected as 
yet to rival them in their intellectual product. Some of the 
best-trained women known to me are severely handicapped 
in this way. They are obliged to see their hard-won acquire- 
ments grow rusty because there still exists, even in women’s 
colleges and in High-Schools and in public libraries, an im- 
pression that when a man knows a certain thing he must 
know it better than a woman. It may be said that this ex- 
clusion sets a woman more free by giving her more leisure to 
do other work—literary work, for instance. But she has not 
really more leisure, only a less stimulating and elevating 
grade of work, apart from the society of her peers and the 
current of thought. 

There are some other ways in which the higher intellectu 
al work of American women has been less than was expect- 
ed, as, for instance, in the small part so far taken by them 
in those Jearned societies which are open to them. There 
being one Maria Mitchell, for instance, it seemed surprising 
that there should be only one, and it is curious to notice 
the non-appearance of women in the work of the American 
Philological Society, which has been open to them from the 
beginning, and in which their numbers diminish rather than 
increase. In the American Historical Society and the Social 
Science Association they have taken a rather larger part, and 
in the American Folk-lore Society their work has been quite 
essential. On the whole, it may be said that the progress of 
women must evidently be made all along the line. Anything 
that hampers it in any one direction—as, for instance, the dif- 
ficulty of obtaining professorships—must hamper it in all 
ways, an-l we cannot tell what woman will actually accom- 
plish until her path is absolutely cleared of all obstacles but 
those lying within her own nature. T. W. Hi 


NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
EMBROIDERED GOWNS. 


JN the depth of winter embroidered gowns for spring are 

imported in fine cashmeres of pale gray and beige tints, 
With the designs wrought in silks on the wool, the spaces 
between the figures cut out, and filled in with heavily mesh- 
ed silk net the color of the cashmere. Pale rose, green, or 
blue cashmeres are wrought with self colors, or in contrasts, 
and the net used is white or black of smaller meshes, like 
those of Valenciennes or of Mechlin laces. 

The novelty of the new year is seen in pattern dresses of 
black batiste, mull, or lawn, exquisitely embroidered in gay 
colors, to be worn next summer when thin dresses are need- 
ed. The embroidery is on a deep hem at the foot of the 
skirt, or else above the hem and half-way up the skirt, in 
open wheel designs, close dots of color, sprays and buds, and 
in vines of roses of natural color in bands around the skirt. 
Those with two rows of pink or yellow rose garlands are es- 
pecially pretty, while simpler patterns have dots, stars, or 
leaves all over the skirt and sleeves, leaving the bodice quite 
plain. Still others have merely embroidered sleeves and a 
single narrow band of embroidery at the top of the hem of 
the skirt, or else a row of large wheels or stars in open-work 
is done in the hem. The pattern consists of four yards 
and a half of mull forty-five inches wide, with a deep hem, 
for making skirt and sleeves; some plain material for the 
waist and foundation skirt; and narrow bands of embroidery 
for trimming. 

To make up over silk foundations are skirts of black ba- 
tiste embroidered in points along one edge that fall over a 
knife-pleating of colored mull—pink, lavender, red, or pale 
yellow—and this pleating is scalloped with black; similar 
dresses are all black, or else black with white, to be worn as 
mourning. Two insertions of Chantilly lace are around 
other skirts of black mull with embroidery of red, mauve, or 
écru in the spaces between. Costly Venetian embroidery in 
flowing arabesque designs is the handsomest of the * all- 
over” patterns covering the mull from selvage to selvage to 
be used as sleeves and guimpes of the handsomest black 
dresses; these are $12 a yard; cheaper embroidered mulls in 
trellis and Greek key patterns are also very pretty for parts 
of bodices. 

Keru batiste will be much used for next summer’s dresses, 
and comes in most of the designs described for the black 
batistes. It is very effective when wrought with pink or deep 
yellow roses, or with insertions of black lace amid colored 
embroidery, and also with the pretty dots of white with a 
slight band of ladder-stitching at the top of the hem. Cham- 
bérys of excellent quality come in stylish shades of gray, 
old-pink, sage green, heliotrope, or dark red, with the hem 
merely embroidered at the top, or wrought in open wavy 
stripes of white half-way up the skirts, or else with petit 
pois or larger spots. White nainsooks, mulls, and lawns are 
kept all white in the popular designs, or the embroidery is 
done in colors, or else they have bands of pale pink, laven- 
der, or blue lawn inserted around the skirt, or forming the 
deep hem at the foot. The imitations of drawn-work are 
very effective on all-white muslins, and some of the simplest 
and least costly are preferred by women of taste to those 
more elaborately wrought. 

The diagrams for making these dresses have mostly round 
waists, with large sleeves, and straight skirts that are scant, 
yet not quite so scant as those now made of thicker fabrics. 
In one model the round bodice laps to a point far on the left 
of the bust, thence is brought back to the middle of the front 
at the waist line by small pleats, and its lapped edge is fol- 

lowed by a band of velvet ribbon, which is tied in a bow at 
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the extreme point on the left of the bust. This ribbon is the 
only trimming around the slightly low-pointed neck and on 
the wrists of the full embroidered sleeves. The English 
skirt, with wide embroidery from knee to hem, and dotted 
all over, is slightly caught up on the right side by a velvet 
chatelaine ribbon fastened to the waist by a bow, and ending 
in a larger bow low down the skirt. Other bodices have 
bands of insertion across the top in yoke shape, and a belt 
widened to form a corselet, with a band of the insertion at 
each edge. Still simpler dresses are belted surplice waists 
of the plain mull, with the embroidered band used in the 
neck and as a belt, and the full sleeves entirely of embroid- 
ery. Very neat Chambéry gowns have a belted spencer 
waist, with the only trimming a narrow band of embroidery 
set on a turned over collar and around the armholes. The 
full high sleeves are one long deep puff from armhole to 
elbow, and are close below, with a band of embroidery at the 
wrist. The slightly full straight skirt has a deep hem with 
narrow embroidery at its top. 


HOUSEHOLD LINEN. 


The careful house-wife, who replenishes her store of napery 
at the annual sales that take place early in the year, will find 
snowy Irish damasks in classic designs in stipes, trefoil, 
fleur-de-lis, palm branches, passion-flowers, and many fruit 
patterns from which to select. The small cloths for break- 
fast or luncheon tables have graceful designs of bunches of 
cherries or small Bourbon lilies powdered over their centre, or 
else they are crossed diagonally with stripes, two or three 
inches wide, and broadly bordered with a band of blocks or 
diamonds. Napkins are woven to match each cloth; those 
for breakfast and luncheon are five-eighths to three-fourths 
of a yard square, and the cloths are two and a half to three 
yards long. For dinner tables are great cloths—three, four, 
live, or six yards long—woven with a large design in « cen 
tre medallion, and with two broad border stripes, the spaces 
between powdered with small set figures. A lily design or 
one of chrysanthemums is very graceful clustered in the cen 
tre with a double border of rows of the blooms, and special- 
ly handsome cloths have a landscape centre—as a harvest 
scene of reapers amid the grain, with birds flying above, and 
two border wreaths of field flowers,wheat, and thistles. The 
napkins matching the large cloths for formal dinners are 
seven eighths of a yard square, and are marked with initials 
embroidered across one corner, in letters from one to two 
inches long. Dinner napkins for daily use are three-fourths 
of a yard square, and are marked with the initials done in in- 
delible ink. 

Hem-stitching and drawn-work are the approved trim- 
mings for bedlinen, pillow-cases, sheets, and also for hucka 
buck towels. A two-inch hem simply hem-stitched is a neat 
finish for sheets and pillow-slips that are in constant use, 
while an inch-wide row of drawn-work is chosen for the bed- 
linen for guest-chambers, women of taste preferring this 
substantial trimming to more elaborate embroideries and 
laces. For full-sized double beds the sheets are two and a 
quarter yards wide and three yards long. The pillow-cases 
most sold are oblong, and measure twenty-two and a half 
inches in width by thirty-six inches in length; they cost 
from $1 50 a pair upward; those of linen of average quality 
for constant use are $2 a pair, while heavier linen cases are 
$2 50. Other favorite shapes for pillow-cases are more 
nearly square, measuring either twenty-five or twenty-seven 
inches by thirty-six inches; much, however, depends upon 
the size of the bed and the way of dressing it. When pil- 
low-shams are used those measuring thirty-three inches 
square are the popular width with others that are twenty- 
seven inches square. Very handsome shams are hem- 
stitched all around, aud have heavily embroidered corner 
pieces, leaving a space in the centre for embroidering large 
initial letters or » monogram. The false sheet, embroidered 
and hem-stitched to match these shams, is seven-eighths of a 
yard deep, and two yards and a quarter long; a set of these 
three pieces costs from $13 upward. 

FANCY COSTUMES. 

Jewel costumes are being made for the fancy-dress balls 
and parties that take place at the end of the season just be- 
fore Lent begins. Rubies, emeralds, sapphires, pearls, and 
diamonds are all represented, made of mock jewels or beads, 
over brilliant silks or gauzes. Prettiest of all is the pearl 
dress, with the bodice fluted in shell shape, made of the 
palest blue silk, and edged with strings of pearls. The skirts 
are of tarlatan, green, white, and blue superposed, and fes- 
tooned with pearls and shells. A small mother-of-pearl shell 
is worn on the head. 

A dragon-fly costume for a young girl is very effective 
when made of changeable blue-green iridescent tissues, as 
tarlatan, light silk, or gauze for the skirt, on which the artis- 
tic member of the family can paint small dragon-flies of 
brilliant hues. On the shoulders are wings of wire and 
gauze, veined with greenish gold and silver and bronze col- 
ors. On the head is a little cap of blue-green silk, with two 
eyes made of large round beads. A wasp or bee is similarly 
made of black gauze striped with yellow ribbon. A long 
roll wound with yellow is fastened at the back of the waist 
to represent the body of the wasp. The wire wings are cov- 
ered with gauze. Antenne of wired chenille are in the hair. 
A little lance carried in the hand represents the sting. 

In the way ofnational costumes we give some designs on page 
80 suitable for young ladies. A genuine Roumanian costume 
is pretty and becoming. The skirt of white wool crape is 
quite straight, and three yards and an eighth wide, the lower 
edge bordered with a three-inch band of embroidery in light 
open stitches done in black, dark red, and yellow silks, with 
some gold spangles. Bars of this embroidery are across the 
open side of the skirt. A second skirt, covering the back 
and sides, shorter than the white skirt, is black interwoven 
with silver and colored threads. 
piece of the black material. The bodice is a blouse of the 
white crape, with embroidery like that on the skirt trimming 
the fronts, shoulders, and sleeves. A long embroidered gir- 
dle encircles the waist, is brought back to the side of the 
front, and thence falls low. For the head-dress is a veil of 
white silk gauze three yards and three-quarters long. It is 
twined like a turban about the hair, is crossed in front, and 
hangs low behind. 

For a young girl of fourteen or sixteen years is the simple 
and picturesque costume of a fisher-maiden of Helgoland. 
The short skirt is of black wool bordered with rows of green 
and red velvet ribbon, and gathered at the top. The bodice 
is of green cloth, trimmed with black velvet, and laced with 
gold cord and buttons across a plastron of red cloth. The 
long sleeves are trimmed with velvet. The folded kerchief 
is of white batiste, and the sun-bonnet is also white. The 
white apron is trimmed with velvet. A fish-net is carried in 
the hand. 


In front is an apron-shaped. 
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An Armenian costume suitable for a matron represents 
the street dress of a merchant's wife. The dress, in plain 
princesse shape, is of white wool, with a border of silk stripes 
an inch and a half wide, which represents an under-skirt. A 
plastron of striped silk is in the bodice. The flowing sleeves 
have a wide striped border. The sash of double cerise taffeta 
edged with gold fringe is three yards and an eighth long. 
It encircles the waist, and is tied in the back. The graceful 
wrap is of Armenian striped wool, with gold and rich colors 
on white, and a wide gold border. It has wide sleeves lined 
with blue and bordered with gold embroidery. The collar 
and ear-rings are composed of coins. On the head is worn 
a red fez,with embroidered band and large tassel. 

At children’s costume parties girls are dressed to repre 
sent the four seasons. As Spring, in light green India silk 
trimmed with bunches of lilac blooms, a bird’s nest amid 
them. Summer is clad in a yellow skirt, with a blue tunic 
caught up with rose garlands; blackbirds in flight are applied 
on the yellow skirt, butterflies are on the shoulders, and a 
wide spread parasol of bright sky blue is carried. Autumn 
is represented by a little huntress in a gray silk gown, with 
lapped bodice, accordion-pleated sleeves, and a short skirt 
widely bordered with gray velvet; a cluster of purple grapes 
is on each shoulder, and grapes are painted or embroidered 
on the skirt; a dead partridge is also painted just below the 
belt; a Tyrolean hat of gray felt has a red wing on one side; 
high boots, and gauntlets of tan Suéde; a little gun is strapped 
at the back. Winter wears a low princesse gown of warm 
red wool bordered with swan’s-down, and also a muff and a 
boa of the white down; a long white veil of tulle has snow 
flakes of chenille upon it; black stockings and slippers. 

Boys wear classic costumes of white wool to represent 
Apollo or Mercury, carrying out all the details with care 
A small Puck is dressed in mushroom brown and pink, with 
tiny brown wings. Prince Hal, a red Indian, and Buffalo 
Bill are favorite costumes, while the smallest fellows are Cu 
pids, monks, or sailors. 

Thanks for information are due Messrs. ARNOLD, Con- 
STABLE, & Co.; Lorp & TAYLOR; STERN Broruers; and B. 
ALTMAN & Co. 
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Tue late Emma Abbott began life as the daughter of a 
poor musician, and it was to Miss Kellogg's recommendation 
that she owed her position as soprano in Dr.Chapin’s church 
in this city. Her voice was so greatly admired by the con- 
gregation that they voluntarily raised the $10,000 necessary 
to send her abroad and to perfect her musical education un 
der Marchesi. During her student-life in Paris she secured 
an interview with Patti,who, after hearing her sing, wrote the 
letters introducing Miss Abbott to Mapleson and Gye,which 
won her a London engagement. She married Eugene T. 
Wetherell, a member of Dr. Chapin’s church, while in Paris. 
He was her manager for some years, but died of pneumonia 
two years ago. 

—The women of California made Mrs. Jessie Benton Fre- 
mont a Christmas present of the cottage in Los Angeles 
where she has lived for some time. 

—An application to the French authorities has been made 
by Lady Caithness, for permission to erect a statue of Mary, 
Queen of Scots, near her house in Paris. 

—Constance Cary Harrison is said to have enjoyed the 
same style of education that Charles Lamb records was re 
ceived by his sister Mary. She was ‘‘tumbled early into 4 
spacious closet of good old English reading, and browsed at 
will upon that fair and wholesome pasturage.” 

—A Christmas treat was given during the last holidays to 
5000 London children by the Robin Society, which is under 
the patronage of Lord Rothschild and Lord Randolph 
Churchill. The treat was a breakfast consisting of a roll, 
a bun, and plenty of hot coffee for every child; and each 
one received a Christmas card. 

—The wife of Lucien Bonaparte, the Princess Marianne, 
who is separated from her husband, lives in Ajaccio, and is 
the only member of the Bonaparte family now living in 
Corsica, 

—Mr. Hiram Hitchcock, of New York, has endowed a 
hospital in memory of his late wife, Mary Hitchcock. It 
is being erected at Hanover, New Hampshire, and will offer 
opportunities for clinical study to the students in the medi- 
cal department of Dartmouth College. The hospital will be 
less than half a mile from the college, and will stand in a 
park of fifteen acres, on a site overlooking part of the Con- 
necticut Valley. Any patient not suffering from infectious 
disease will be eligible for admission, and it is believed that 
the professional staff will be made up of physicians from the 
town and the college. The hospital will probably be ready 
for occupancy during the coming autumn, and will be so 
liberally endowed financially as to do away with the neces- 
sity for soliciting outside assistance. 

—Lovers of art have so long been charmed by the brilliant 
works of the celebrated marine painter M. F. H. De Haas, 
that an exhibition of his paintings, one hundred and thirty 
in number, including some of his most important works, will 
attract a crowd of interested gazers. The exhibition will 
open on Saturday, January 24th, at Ortgie’s Gallery in Fifth 
Avenue, and will remain open for several days. 

—Harriet Hosmer, who is about to go abroad again for 
three or four months, is as bright and energetic as though 
forty years’ constant work at her art did not lie behind her. 
She has a deep interest in woman’s intellectual work, and is 
an honorary member of Sorosis. 

—The only danghter of Senator Voorhees, of Indiana, has 
joined the Roman Catholic Church. 

—The rumor comes that Mrs. John B. Gough has had a 
paralytic stroke. As the Gough estate is to be sold soon, 
Mrs. Gough will be obliged to quit her pretty home, Hillside, 
near Worcester. 

—A direct descendant of Joan Hart, Shakespeare’s sister, 
has recently died in England. She was a Mrs. Fletcher, 
and pursued gun-making as a trade. In this business she 
was extremely successful. Her chief pride was that she was 
the possessor of Shakespeare's jug and stick. 

—General Francis E. Spinner, ex-Treasurer of the United 
States, who has just died at his winter home in Florida, in 
his eighty-ninth year, was the first man who gave women 
employment in the government service. 

—Living in Washington, in the Home founded by W. W. 
Corcoran for elderly women of Southern birth, is Miss Gra 
ham, better known as ‘‘ Aunt Hartley.” She has the repu- 
tation of being one of George Bancroft’s especial friends, 
and few pleasant days pass without their meeting. Miss 
Graham is a charming talker, and enjoys relating incidents 
of her granduncle, Mark Catesby, the noted naturalist of the 
eighteenth century. She has the friendship of many Wash- 


ington celebrities, and corresponds with Mrs. Jefferson 
Davis. 
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Chatelaine Bag, Fan- 
Holders, and Vin- 
aigrette. 

i he pretty chiite- 

laine pocket for an 
evening gown shown‘in 
the illustration is of 
white plush lined with 
pale-tinted silk. It is 
twelve inches deep, and 
eighteen inches wide 
around; the draw-string 
is three inches from the 
upper edge, leaving a 
deep heading, and the 
lower end is tied an inch 
and ahalf above the edge 
with white velvet rib- 
bon underlaid with rib- 
bon of the color of the 
lining. A spray of flow 
ers ornaments the front. 
The drawing-string of 
white silk cord is in two 
pieces, one a yard and 
the other three yards 
jong. An eyelet-hole is 
worked at each side of 
the casing for the cord; 
through each eyelet one 
of the cords is run into 


Fig. 2.—Lace CoLLaR 


ETTE. 





the casing, the ends of each 
are sewed together, and the 
joining drawn into the cas- 
ing. ‘The shorter loop is 
then tacked to the longer 
one at the point where they 
are of equal length; the 
part of the longer loop 
above the tacking is passed 
over the waist, and the bag 
is slipped through it. One 
of the fan-holders  illus- 
trated consists of a gold 
chain attached to a chate- 
laine hook. Another fan- 
holder, which is slipped 
over the arm, consists of a 
metallic cord, which slides 
through a ball,and has a 
fan hook at the unattached 
end. The vinaigrette illus- 
trated is of Dresden china 
with a gold stopper. 


Neck-Wear. 

7IG. 1 is a combined 
plastron and collar, de- 
signed to be worn with a 
heart-shaped bodice. The 
plastron, which tapers to a 
point at the waist, is of 
thickly wrought black lace. 
The flaring Medici collar 
is an open net-work of jet 
beads. Striped gauze rib- 
bon bows are placed at the 
neck. White point d'esprit 
lace is used for the collar- 
ette, Fig. 2. Two pleated 
frills of lace five inches deep 
are laid one upon the other 
to form the full round col- 
lar, which is attached to 
a standing pleated frill 
mounted on a white ribbon. 
A long-looped white ribbon 
bow is placed at the throat. 
A small turquoise blue silk 
crape handkerchief, with 
an embroidered border of 
daisies, is utilized for the 
plastron Fig. 3. The foun- 
dation is two strips of pale 
blue ribbon two inches and 
a half wide, each half a 
yard long; the two are sew- 
ed together in a point at 
oueend for the front, and 
near the other end are fold- 
ed to half the width and 
hooked together at the 
back, with a bow to cover 
the fastening. The hand- 
kerchief is draped as illus- 
trated, with one corner on 








g.1.—JET AND LACE 
COLLAR. 
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FANCY DRESSES.—[See ‘‘New York Fasutons,” Pace 79.] 


Fig. 1.—RouMANIAN CosTUME. 


Fig. 2.—HeLGoLanD Fisher MAIDEN. 








Fig. 3.—ARMENIAN 
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Fig. 4.—Back oF ARME- 


NIAN Dress, Fie. 3. 
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Dress.—[See Fig. 4.] 
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the ribbon point, one 
corner fastened on ei- 
ther side on the ribbon, 
and the fourth pleated 
in at the middle. 


Quill Pens, and what 
Came After. 
fPYHEY, like many an- 

other convenience, 
having had their day of 
active service, and retir- 
ing therefrom to give 
place to later improve- 
ments, may fittingly re- 
ceive their mead of 
praise. As early as the 
sixth century, so the re- 
cord comes to us, these 
light implements were 
in great request, and 
for centuries follow- 
ing, quill-writing con- 
tinued ‘‘ an essential fac- 
tor of correspondence 
throughout civilized 
communities.” 





Fig. 3.—Rrepon Co_uar 
WITH PLASTRON. 


With critical eyes, selec- 
tions even of ‘ well-con- 
ditioned goose quills” were 
made for heavy and long- 
continued public service; 
the five outer wing feathers 
had preference, and of 
these, the second and third 
were regarded as choicest; 
and he who could secure 
them from the left wing 
was the most fortunate pur- 
chaser. Fine lines called 
for more delicate tools, and 
aknight who would address 
love ditties to his ladye 
fayre, must look well about 
him, for nothing less noble 
would truly answer his 
purpose than a quill from 
an cagle or a swan; these 
failing him, from the wing 
of an ow! or a hawk must 
be fashioned the slender 
implement wherewith to 
convey the tender missive. 
Of all these, a swan’s quill 
was most in favor, but was 
too costly for any but dwell- 
ers of palatial homes. 

When steel pens came 
into general use, it became 
a question of importance to 
find new uses for quills. To 
a thoughtful Frenchman, 
M. Bardin, there came a so- 
lution of the problem. His 
business house had disposed 
annually of more than 
twenty millions of quills 
for pens, furnished by two 
million geese. His first 
move was to shape froma 
quill several pens patterned 
after steel ones. Finding 
such a competition futile in 
result, the busy-headed gen- 
tleman yielded the contest, 
and without loss of time 
created a new venture, and 
in the manufacture of tooth- 
picks found consolation 
and material returns; and 
this was not all; he surely 
could not throw away the 
other parts of the quill— 
the shaft and barbs—so 
again was his thinking cap 
adroitly donned, and the 
world at large was comfort- 
ed thereby by an ampler 
market of mats, ingeniously 
woven, and many of them 
colored. This invention 
utilized the barbs, while the 
shafts furnished brushes. 
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CHAPTER III. 
THE GRAVE PHYSICIAN, 

TP\HE Sunday having brought no improvement, and, on 

Monday morning, the unhappy girl showing no sign of 
returning to her right mind, it was resolved to seek the ad- 
vice of a physician. ~The learned person recommended was 
one Samuel Ambrose, M.D., who resided in Harp Lane, next 
door to the Bakers’ Hall in that street. He was at that time 
already advanced in years, although he lived to become very 
ancient indeed, and past his faculties. No physician in the 
city enjoyed a greater reputation, or had a larger practice, 
among the rich merchants and their families; this was shown 
when he died, leaving a vast fortune behind him wholly 
created by the fees which he received. He still wore the 
old-fashioned full wig which the younger brethren of the 
profession were beginning to exchange, like the younger 
clergy, for powdered hair and bag, and he still carried the 
gold-headed cane with the pomander box, an emblem and 
outward token of his profession; his coat was of black vel- 
vet, his stockings of white silk, and the buckles of his shoes 
were of gold. His face and carriage showed the gravity of 
his profession. Indeed, a laughing or a comic physician 
would be as incongruous as a Bishop grinning through a 
horse-collar or a Tom Fool at a fair exhorting the crowd to 
piety. He came, this learned doctor, in his great coach, 
rumbling through the narrow streets of the Precinct; we 
learned afterward that it was out of friendship toward Dr. 
Lorrymore that he condescended to give so much time to a 
-ase from which he would gain so little profit. 

He first conferred privately with my mother, and learned 
from her the history of the case—namely, the unexpected re- 
turn of the girl’s sweetheart and her sudden seizure or fit, 
with the crying and weeping which had followed it, and the 
dejection in which she was now plunged. Unfortunately 
my mother knew nothing of certain symptoms, monitory 
and warning, which I had observed, but neglected, so that 
the physician was led to believe that the thing came upon 
the patient without the least warning—a thing which was 
not wholly true. Had he known the real truth of the case, 
it is possible that he would have effected something. 

When he had quite arrived at an understanding of the 
facts, and had inquired into the general health and habits of 
the patient, he requested to be conducted to her. He then 
sat down beside her, felt her pulse, and looked at her tongue. 

‘* You believe, my dear child,” he said, ‘‘ that one who has 
been beloved by you has now become an object of disgust?” 

* Begun in Hareer’s Bazar No. 3, Vol. XXIV. 

















“HE SAT DOWN 


BESIDE HER, FELT NER 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 


She bowed her head. 

‘“You cannot for a moment think of him 
without pain; it hurts you, I say, to think of 
him?” 

‘‘ It is worse than a knife plunged into me,’ she 
said. 

‘*Your dreams are terrifying, and by day your 
thoughts are to the full as uneasy as your dreams?” 

oe ve 


‘*You have tried to say your prayers, but your 
heart does not go up to the Throne with your 
words?” 

‘** Alas!—no.’ 

“You are therefore in terror lest you have 
become a castaway, and, in losing your earthly 
love, have also lost your heavenly love as well?” 

She assented, the tears rolling down her cheeks. 

‘* All this is sad, my dear,” he went on. ‘‘ Yet 
there have been many such cases, and they have 
ended well. You are now passing through an at- 
tack which will most certainly pass away, and 
leave you—given a little time for recovery—no 
worse than before. Courage, therefore. At the 
worst, if there should come anything worse than 
what you have already felt, say to yourself, ‘ This 
is part of the disorder. This will wear itself out 
and pass away.’ Be of good hope. To preserve 
hope is by itself to encourage and to assist in re- 
covery. Be cheerful, therefore, and hopeful. 
Soon this disgust at your lover which now fills 
your heart will fade away and be forgotten. Be 
of good cheer, I say, and be obedient to your phy- 
sician, and do exactly what he shall order.” He 
then left her and returned to my mother, who was 
waiting anxiously for his opinion. 

**This,” he said, speaking with great delibera- 
tion, ‘‘is a case of extreme rarity. The patient 
is a girl whose imagination is easily affected and 
quickly awakened. She is also one whom sudden 
agitation, unexpected fortune, whether of depres- 
sion or elevation, might easily disturb from that 
equal balance of the soul, neither inclining to this 
direction nor to that, which we call the exercise 
of right reason and true judgment. I should also 
prognosticate, from such diagnosis as I have been 
enabled in this brief space to conduct, that she is 
a girl easily moved by the affections, and capable 
of strong affection.” 

‘* Indeed, sir.” said my mother, ‘‘ you could not 
speak more truly.” 

He bowed gravely, as if he knew the fact but acknow- 
ledged the appreciation of the speaker. 

‘* Therefore,” he went on, ‘‘ when the heart suddenly called 
into violent action by an unexpected event appealing strong- 
ly to her affections and her imagination, there occurred a 
determination of the vital fluid to the brain. That, madam, 
is the cause, and that the explanation.” 

He paused. Then he went on, still more slowly: 
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PULSE, 


AND LOOKED AT HER TONGUE.” 








“WHEN 


SHE HAD HEARD ME 


PIPE FROM HER 


OUT.... SHE 
LIPS 


DROPPED THE 


‘The fountain of life has been driven violently to the seat 
or native residence of the imagination or fancy. The brain 
is therefore crowded with images, terrifying, grotesque, and 
unnatural. For instance, the name of the young man she 
loves, and to whom she is betrothed, causes her to shudder— 
she is afraid of the very name. Further, the sight of him 
has produced upon her an effect exactly opposite to what 
would naturally be expected. Instead of love, her disor- 
dered mind can only entertain the feeling of loathing. Your 
daughter, madam, is at this moment very strongly seized by 
these delusions. I have seldom seen a more obstinate case.” 

‘*‘Is my daughter mad, sir?” 

‘*Heaven forbid, madam, that I should call her mad, 
though many unhappy persons are chained up in lunatic 
asylums who began by being no more mad. But courage, 
madam ”—for the tears began to flow—‘ you have not lost 
your daughter yet. Medicine is strong. We shall do some- 
thing for her. She is also young; nature will do more. 
You are pious. I need not, therefore, recommend you to 
help which is stronger than science, and quicker in opera- 
tion than nature.” 

“Oh, sir,” murmured my mother, ‘‘ 
goodness.” 

‘* Nay, madam, we can do much, but we cannot do every- 


you are surely all 


thing. Some trust, as I have said, may be placed in us; but 
notall. Iwill now leave you; but I will return in the after- 
noon. In order to cope with this disturbance, and to re- 


store equivalency, or the balance of contending humors, it 
will be necessary to remove blood. I will bring with me, 
madam, a surgeon—a skilful member of the lower branch 
of my profession—who will carry out this little operation 
of the lancet under my own directions.” 

When one considers, the information conveyed by this 
learned person amounted to no more than we knew already. 
For whether one says that the poor child fainted, or whether 
one says that the vital fluid was driven to the head, and the 
fountain of life was forced to the mainspring of fancy, sure- 
ly makes very little difference; and between calling in an 
apothecary to let blood, or inviting a skilful surgeon to come 
with a learned physician in order to restore equivalency with 
the lancet, there seems very little difference. However, our 
hearts were lightened merely by having our own knowledge 
translated for us, so to speak, into the language of medicine. 
Our patient, if she was no better, was at least no worse for 
the visit of the doctor. 

In the afternoon he returned, bringing with him the sur- 
geon. My sister was sitting up, now partly dressed, in her 
bed, supported by pillows. Heavens! Was this poor, wan 
creature, her eyes heavy, her cheeks white, her look like that 
of one in despair, my sister Sylvia—the most sprightly, the 
most cheerful of girls? ‘ 

‘‘The main seat of congestion, madam,” Dr. Ambrose be- 
gan, while the surgeon was arranging his tools, *' is the neck. 
But since even the prick of a lancet may leave a slight scar, 
we prefer in the case of a young gentlewoman to bleed the 
arm. I shall require the left arm to be bared—so. Young 
gentleman, you wii: support your sister. Sit beside her, and 
lay one arm about her waist; let her left arm rest on yours 
—so. The surgeon will now bind a ligature tightly—but he 
will not hurt you, young lady—about her arm above the el 
bow. That is right. We are now ready; and because th 
sight of blood does sometimes cause by itself a fainting or 
defectio, we will drop a handkerchief or napkin over your 
head to cover your eyes. That will do. Take now this bail 
of worsted in your hand, and squeeze it with your fingers. 
Keep on squeezing it—so.” The veins in the arm swelled 
up. The physician took a basin and held it. The surgeon 
with his lancet just touched one blue vein, and a fountain 
a veritable fountain—started out in a single jet, which the 
physician dexterously caught in his basin, so that not one 
drop should be spilled. 

‘We bleed your daughter, madam, ad plenum rivum, as 
we say,” he went on talking while these things were done. 
‘* Eight ounces we take from her—namely,two ounces and a 
half for health, and five and a half for fever. We bleed her 
ad defectionem, until the loss of blood cause her—cause her-— 
yes, she is weakened by the attack. We have now finished.” 
ss —— head fell back. She had now fainted from loss of 

ood. 
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‘‘We shall administer, for the expulsion 
of evil humors,” he went on, while the sur- 
geon tied up the arm and removed the liga- 
tures, ‘‘ taraxacum tea—or tea made, as you 
housewives very well understand, of the =. 
delion root. For the comforting of the nerves 
and the removal of melancholy I shall order 
broth with borage,and Rhenish wine in which 
borage hath been steeped. And so, madam, 
for the present I leave you. Your daughter 
will continue in her chamber for two or three 
days. I will again visit her, and mark the 
action of the taraxacum and the effect of the 
blood-letting.”” 

He came again, in fact, two days afterward. 
Our patient, always docile and cbedient, had 
done everything that she was told. Yet she 
was no better in her mind: her melancholy 
was settled: her delusion held her obstinate 
ly, and in her body she was weaker. Yet 
the physician said that he was satisfied so 
far, and he came no more. He was satisfied 
with little. For,alas, what a change had fall- 
en upon the poor child in three or four short 
days! She was now weak and trembling in 
her steps; she was pale and thin; her eyes 
were filled with a kind of terror; she burst 
into tears if one but looked at her. The 
most cheerful of girls had become the most 
melancholy; the most sprightly girl in the 
world had become the most silent. And all 
this, as appeared to most of us, quite sudden- 
ly, and without the least warning. For my 
own part, I presently remembered certain 
signs which I had observed in her before her 
seizare—sigus which might have given an 
alarm, except that at the time I was fully 
occupied, as you shall Jearn, with my own 
thoughts. These signs, 1 remembered, were 
certain fits or periods of silence, most uncom- 
mon in a girl who talked as much as most of 
her sex. Then I remembered how she seem- 
ed to be from time to time lost in thought, 
as if perplexed with something. And she 
had been easily put out, though commonly 
a girl of the sweetest temper. I know very 
well now what these things meant. They 
were signs of warning. I should have ob- 
served them. Had I questioned her at the 
outset all might have been prevented; but at 
the time I was full of my own importance, 
and with my friends—fine friends they proved 
to me!—I was going to reform the world and 
make all mankind happy. But it helps us 
not to remember things too late. 

Again, the most candid and most truthful 
girl in the world had become the most re 
served. Sheconcealedsomething. She would 
tell no one, not even her own mother, what 
ailed her. If the questions were put to her, 
she cither answered them so as to tell nothing 
or she put them aside; and this with eyes so 
full of sorrow that it cut me to the heart only 
to look at her. Once my father commanded 
her, by his parental authority, to confess—if 
she had aught to confess—the causes of her 
continued disorder and her refusal to see her 
lover. Then she fell into such a passion of 
tears that we thought her grief would well- 
nigh rend her asunder. 

**For my own part,” said Sister Katherine, 
‘**T cannot see that the physician has done 
any good to the child at all.” 

“None that I can discover,” 
ther. 

‘*Let us, then,” said Sister Katherine, ‘‘con- 
sult the wise woman. Oh! we need not tell 
the men what weare going todo. My brother 
would cry out upon me for an encourager of 
witchcraft; Mr. Comines would think it be- 
neath his.dignity that his daughter should be 
seen by the old woman who ministers to Poll 
and Doll and Moll; and the Prebendary would 
order that nothing of the kind should be so 
much as thought of, know. Yet, my dear 
soul, there is the child—you see in what a con- 
dition she is—and there is Margery Habbijam, 
and we know how wise she is. Nevill shall 
fetch her, and no one shall know anything 
about it. Witch or no witch,if she can cure 
the child, let us call her in.” 


said my mo- 


CHAPTER IV. 
THE WISE WOMAN. 


Everysopy who remembers St. Kather- 
ine’s in the year 1793 remembers Margery 
Habbijam. She is now dead, and is buried 
in the ground behind the church, without a 
head-stone, although in her lifetime her fame 
extended far beyond the Precinct. Even the 
wisest of wise women cannot keep herself 
alive. 
having been born at a small village called, I 
believe, Rowner, near the town of Gosport, 
in Hampshire—her mother and her grand- 
mother and her great-grandmother (who was 
burnt for a witch) having been wise women 
before her. But she left her native place, 
and, for a very good reason which you shall 
hear, removed to St. Katherine’s, where she 
set up in business as a professed wise wo- 
man. 

In course of years—whether she herself let 
out the story, which I doubt, or whether, as 
is more probable, some of her old friends of 
the King’s navy found her out at St, Kather 
ine’s—a very strange history began to be told 
about Margery’s earlier years. 

Many women there are, especially among 
our people of the river-bank, whose husbands 
have been hanged. That is no uncommon 
accident. Nor did I ever perceive that they 
concerned themselves greatly about this ca- 
lamity and disgrace. It happens to so many 
in this place, and of their station in life, that 
it seems like one of the ordinary perils which 
surround mankind; in a certain station of 


She was not a native of our parts,’ 
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life it may be reckoned upon as much as 
fever, putrid throat, or imposthumes, for car- 
ryivg off a husband. But Margery was the 
ouly woman I ever heard of who was made 
a widow through her husband escaping death 
by the rope. In happened in this manner. 
Her husband was an able seaman on board 
his Majesty's ship Shannon in the year 1740. 
The ship was commanded by a certain cap- 
tain, the Hon. Stephen Bullace, second son 
of Lord Aldeburgh—he afterward succeeded 
to the title. It was said that the captain was 
harsh in discipline and cruel in punishment. 
However that may have been, the unfortu- 
nate John Habbijam, able seaman, fell one 
day into sudden wrath and mutiny, and ac- 
tually knocked him—his own captain'— 
senseless on his own quarter-deck. This was 
at Spithead, the fleet being then under sailing 
orders. For such an offence death was cer- 
tain. The mutineer was tried, found guilty, 
and sentenced to death. Then an unexpected 
thing happened. For the man escaped. How 
he escaped no one could discover. Perhaps 
he got out of a port and swam ashore. But 
he escaped, and was no more seen. 

They searched his wife’s cottage, which 
Was at Gosport, and watched the place for a 
while in the hope that he would be found 
lurking near his friends. But the man was 
not caught, and presently the woman sold 
her things and went quite away, and no one 
at Gosport knew whither she went. Nor do 
1 know how the story of her husband came 
to be known in the Precinct, where she took 
up her abode—a widow, yet not a widow. 

When one spoke of Margery Habbijam, 
he always related this story first, because any- 
thing strange or unusual seems to confer 
some kind of distinction upon a place. He 
then, with greater pride, told how she was 
reckoned the wisest woman to be found any- 
where. Since there are in London and on 
its borders a great many wise women who 
live by the exercise of their wisdom, Dame 
Margery should be very wise indeed. To 
begin with, she cured all diseases, having 
herbs good against every one. She also sold 
children’s cauls, charms against lead, steel, 
fire, and water, fortified with which the 
greatest coward might venture into the hot- 
test fight by sea orland. She also made and 
sold spells, love potions, philtres, and amu- 
lets, by means of which girls could bring the 
falsest of lovers back to their arms, and she 
knew secrets by which they could preserve 
their good looks, remove blemishes, and re- 
store—it was pretended—lost youth. Did 
the hair begin to turn gray, Dame Margery 
restored it to its proper color. Did the hair 
fall off, the Dame repaired the disaster. 
Now, as Moll and Bet of Shadwell are every 
whit as anxious to preserve their good looks, 
and therefore their lovers, as any fine lady 
in Bond Street, Margery Habbijam was 
much sought after. She was, in short, full 
of knowledge, especially the kind of know- 
ledge most desired by her own sex. Besides 
her skill in herbs and in the making of 
charms, she knew how to foretell the future, 
whether by cards, or by coffee grounds, or 
by spilling beer on the ground, or by the lines 
of the hand. It was not only Moll of Shad- 
well, I promise you, that came after Margery 
Habbijam, but many a fine city madam, dis- 
guised as a country wench or a river-side 
wife. 

’Prentices went to seek her advice; sailors 
for the charms I have spoken of; young men 
of all kinds for advice in love matters. Why, 
if it were known and certain that the future 
could be truly divined and foretold, or that 
things otherwise unattainable could be at- 
tained by witchcraft, sorcery, and other 
means such as these, forbidden and contrary 
to Divine Law, there would be a flocking of 
thousands to the wise woman, not to be de- 
terred by any threatening or promise of future 
consequences, tohear and learn for themselves. 
With one consent all the universe would 
sell their souls or wilfully throw them away 
could they thus secure wealth, ease, and im- 
munity from labor for a lifetime. We suf 
fer the witch to remain in our midst only be- 
cause the better sort no longer believe in her 
power. She is not universally and openly 
consulted even among the baser sort, because 
those who secretly believe openly laugh at 
her pretensions. Moreover, she no longer 
professes to be in communication with the 
devil, and no longer pretends to be able to 
sause, as well as to cure, disease. She plays 
tricks with cards, she reads signs in the cof- 
fee grounds, and finds the history of a life 
written in the palm of the hand. The devil 
has nothing to do with these things. They 
are done by rule of thumb, and any one may 
learn how to do them. 

This is very true; any one may learn rule 
of thumb. But in these matters there is more 
than a mere rule of thumb. We might as 
well say that any one may learn how to write 
poetry. So he may—the rules of scansion and 
of rhyme. Or that any one may learn tricks 
of conjuring or sleight of hand. It is, how- 
ever, very well known that though any scholar 
may learn the structure of verse, it is given to 
few to become poets. Also that though any 
one may learn how a trick is performed, few 
can ever achieve the swiftness of hand and 
eye, and the dexterity which must be ac- 
quired before the trick can be successfully 

rformed. So in the trade or profession— 

may not say the calling—of witch or for- 
tune-teller there requires a certain rare qual- 
ity of insight, so that the person who possess- 
es it can observe from the face, voice, eyes, 
manner, and appearance of any one his char- 


acter, disposition, and inclinations. These 
things ohce known, I say that it would be 
very ea8y to predict what will happen sup- 
posing that these inclinations are indulged 
and these dispositions encouraged. Nay, we 
may consider with what certainty the future 
of a boy can be read by those who watch 
and observe him, and are not led by undue 
affection to undervalue the dangers. I believe 
that the only witchcraft—as well as the only 
power of prophecy—lies in knowledge, and 
the mysteries of the wise woman are no- 
thing more than the idle, rating words with 
which the conjurer carries off his tricks. 

The wise woman was prosperous. Her 
clients were numerous, and paid her well: 
she lived in a two-roomed house or cottage 
(one room below and one above) in Helmet 
Court, where only the better sort of trades- 
men and mechanics live; not the common 
jumpers and dockers, but the skilled men 
employed in mast-making yards, boat-build- 
ing, rope-making, and so forth—men who 
have a trade, and get good wages. She was 
so well off that she could atford a coal fire 
all the year round, and sat at night with the 
light of a good solid tallow candle, while her 
neighbors sometimes had to go to bed be- 
cause there was no fire, and not even a far- 
thing rush-light. And everybody knew that 
she fared every day off the best: not even 
the gentry of the Hospital fared better. She 
lived alone: no one ever got further than 
the first room. Yet it was whispered that 
voices had been heard there late at night. 
No doubt voices of dead people who came to 
talk with the witch. 

She was a little old woman, shrivelled up 
and shrunk within her own skin: her face 
was fresh-colored still, of the kind which 
has often been compared to a withered ap- 
ple in the winter, her white teeth showed be- 
hind her shrunken lips: her nose had the 
sharpness of age: her hair was white, and 
covered with a thrum cap: she always sat 
all day long ina great arm-chair between the 
table and the fire, with a wrapper over her 
shoulders: but she was not decrepit: on occa- 
sions she was active: and though so small 
and withered she was strong. As for her 
mind, that was known to be keen and vigor- 
ous by the brightness and eagerness of her 
eyes. She cou!d neither read nor write, and 
I know not where she learned her wisdom. 
She took tobacco, not in the polite form of 
snuff, but in that nauseous way practised by 
mechanics and the lower class, namely, by 
means of a short clay pipe. She generally 
had this either lit, or ready to be lit, at her 
elbow, and when she was not divining or 
answering questions, she would still be smok- 
ing this pipe all day long, so that her room 
was always foul with the smell of the tobac- 
co, which she affirmed to be the best preven- 
tive that exists against fever and sore throats. 
In a word, when one talked with her, one 
perceived that she was a woman of very un- 
common parts and of quick understanding. 
She used language of a style above the rude- 
ness of the people to whom she belonged: 
she spoke—though, as I have said, she could 
neither read nor write—like one who had 
read many books: she had arrived at the 
choice and knowledge of words by mother- 
wit and the necessity of finding language in 
which to describe and speak about the vari- 
ous diseases she cured, the remedies she or- 
dered, and the fortunes she told. When one 
heard her talk and marked the brightness of 
her eyes, one perceived that she was indeed 
a very wise woman. 

If we got little help from the physician we 
got less from the wise woman, as you shall 
see. I went to her house (or cottage) with 
orders from these two ladies, my mother and 
Sister Katherine, to bring her.with me. It 
was in the morning, because at that time Dame 
Margery was most easy of access, and her 
coming and going were less liable to obser- 
vation than in the evening. It was also a 
convenient time for her to come to the house 
when my father was engaged upon his busi- 
ness. 

I found her in her room, her pipe ready to 
her hand, practising some of her tricks with 
the pack of cards. There was no ceremony 
of introduction necessary, because she knew 
me and I knew her very well indeed; when 
we were boys we often ventured a penny 
upon the hazard of the cards to learn our 
fortunes, which we speedily forgot again as 
fast as the old lady revealed them. As they 
changed, and were different every time we 
inquired of the oracle, that mattered little. 

She was sitting, then, at her table, her pipe 
between her lips, intent upon her greasy pack 
of cards, when I exposed to her the trouble 
we were in, and the nature of the service we 
required of her. When she had heard me 
out, which she did with a strange impatience, 
she dropped the pipe from her lips, so that 
it broke to pieces on the floor, and began to 
shiver and to shake, crying: 

“Oh Lord! If I had but known! If I 
had but guessed! I thought it was some 
common wench! Does he dare? Does he 
dare?’”—gazing upon me all that time with 
searching eyes. 

‘‘Dame,” I said, ‘‘it is of no use putting 
questions to me, because I know nothing.” 

‘‘Thave heard talk of it,” she said. ‘* But 
I paid little heed, because the people must 
still be talking. Some say one thing, and 
some another. They say the young lady 
arose, and cursed her lover, praying that the 
vengeance of the Lord might fali upon him, 
as happened to Captain Easterbrook, of Dept- 
ford, thirty years ago.” 
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‘‘Nonsense! What matter what silly folk 
say? Cursed her lover? Why should my 
sister curse her lover? She swooned away, 
I say, at sight of him, and she has not yet 
recovered her right mind.”’ 

‘*She swooned away! Why should girls 
swoon at the sight of their lovers? Young 
gentleman, I can do nothing in this case,” 

‘You must come with me, nevertheless.” 

‘How if L will not come?” 

‘Then, Dame, I shail carry you.” 

‘“‘T will afflict your arms with weakness, 
so that you shall drop me: and your legs, so 
that you shall totter and fall: and your head, 
so that it shall reel,and you shall stagger—” 

‘*Come, Dame,” I repeated, ‘‘or I shall car- 
ry you.” 

‘What! You are not afraid of me?” 

“Not a bit. Will you come, or shall I car 
ry you?” 

** Well, Nevill Comines, you are a bold lad 
not to be afraid of the witch. I will go with 
you.” 

So she locked her door carefully, and we 
walked along together, she muttering to her- 
self on the way, as old women, wise as well 
as ignorant, often use. One must not, how 
ever, call an old woman a witch because she 
mumbles and mutters as she goes along. 

‘*Now, Dame,” said my mother, sharply, 
‘you have often been called a wise woman. 
Here is my daughter. What is the matter 
with her?” 

The old woman. took Sylvia’s hand and 
looked into the palm; but that, I apprehend, 
was only part of her pretence. Then she 
lifted her head and looked upon her face: 
then she bade her lift her eyes and look into 
her own. All this I suppose to have been 
the mere outward tricks of her trade. 

‘She is bewitched,” said the wise woman, 
whenall this pretence had been accomplished. 

‘*She was startled out of her five senses,” 
said my mother. ‘‘ No other witchcraft has 
been used upon my girl. ‘That I dare swear.” 

** She is bewitched, I say,” the wise woman 
repeated. 

‘Then, in the name of the Lord,” said Sis- 
ter Katherine, ‘‘if she is bewitched, take off 
the spell.” 

‘* Those who caused may cure. Those who 
gave may take away.” 

‘*Nay, Dame,” Sister Katherine persisted, 
‘you are, everybody knows, a very wise wo 
man indeed. People talk of your wonderful 
cures for miles around. There is old Nan, 
the bedeswoman; you cured her rheumatism 
last winter when she could hardly crawl—” 

‘‘Ay,ay! Many have I cured, and many 
more I hope to cure.” 

** Why, then, we will cross your hand with 
a golden guinea, Dame. A guinea you shall 
have to begin with, and another when the 
child is well. Consider, ‘tis a delicate child, 
and in sad case.” 

‘‘Ay, ay. Guineas are guineas; and yet 
what can I do?” 

‘“Why, you know spells and charms, as 
well as drugs. If it is witchcraft, drive it 
out.” 

‘* Witchcraft it is, and that sure enough.” 

“Then drive it out. And all the world 
shall know what a wise woman you are.” 

‘It is done, then, by some one stronger than 
me. What a wise woman can do I can do, 
My mother was a wise woman, and my 
grandmother, and her grandmother, who was 
burned for a witch. We have all been wise 
women, mother to daughter, I know not 
how long. But we cannot cure everything. 
When a man is going to die, he must die, 
spite of all. When one stronger is in the 
field what can we do? No, no. In this case 
those who caused may cure. I can do no- 
thing.” 

“Then,” said my mother, impatiently, 
‘“why come here at all?” 

‘Because I was bidden. I was told that 
if I refused to come I should be carried. Yet 
1 knew before I came what had happened. 
She is bewitched. But courage, pretty. Be 
not too much cast down. This witchcraft 
shall not destroy thee. It will presently 
pass clean away and be forgotten. Pray 
that it pass quickly before more mischief 
happens.” 

** What witch is there who would over- 
look this innocent child?” asked Sister Kath- 
erine. 

“Witch! witchcraft!” cried my mother, 
angrily. ‘‘ What stuff is this for Christian 
folk to hear? We. know, without any wise 
woman to tell us, that the Lord will cure 
what the Lord hath caused. Since you can- 
not help us more, you may as well go.” 

‘“*“tay a moment,” said Sister Katherine. 
‘‘Do not anger her. See, Dame, the girl is 
weak. Can you give her nothing that may 
strengthen her body until it shall please the 
Lord to restore her mind?” 

‘One may be as wise as the Queen of 
Sheba,” said the old woman, ‘‘and yet not 
be able to help in such a case. How long 
this disorder may last I know not—” Here 
Sylvia lifted her head and raised her eyes, as 
ifin hope. ‘‘ Yes, pretty, cheer up, it will go 
away—whether in time or not, I cannot say. 
It will work itself out and vanish. If you 
must needs try herbs, throw away the borage ” 
—thus will physicians still contradict each 
other—‘‘it is rank poison to her. Marigold 
is your only herb. Give her marigold and 
tea of hops. But as to her mind, what can 
we do? Those who gave may take away; 
those who caused may cure.” 

So she departed, and we were left as wise 
as before. 

(TO BE CONTINUED. } 
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THE SECRETARY'S MURDERER. 


BY ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS AND 
HERBERT D. WARD. 


_ Secretary of the ‘‘Society for Edu- 
cating Cherokee Indians in the Appre- 
ciation of Browning ” advanced upon the Al- 
bany Station, Shedidnot hurry. The soci- 
ety had failed to materialize a quorum that 
day, and she had plenty of time. She entered 
with the domestic eagerness of a suburban, 
to which was added an almost fireside ex- 
pression of content, which may be said to be 
peculiar to that celebrated depot. ‘The true 
Boston suburban has an air—whether it re- 
side in the bonnet or the front teeth, in the 
coat pocket or the velvet gaiter, who shall 
say ?—which is as unmistakable as the rail- 
road clock when you come in two minutes 
after train time. The Secretary was thirty- 
five minutes before. For this reason she 
did not rush in through the big doors, past 
the telegraph girl and the newspaper man, 
through the hot, huge vestibule, where the 
fig paste seemed to be about to melt, the 
sour strawberries were taking root, and boil- 
ing soda became a vicious insult. It was 
one of the days when Boston was conscien- 
tiously illustrating our new climate. It was 
still called February for courtesy’s sake. The 
thermometer registered seventy in the shade, 
and the furnaces did their best to compete 
with the temperature. The Secretary wore 
a seal-skin coat. One of its warm pockets 
embraced a copy of Paracelsus. She took 
out her handkerchief and apologetically 
smoothed her face. If she bad been in 
Chicago, she would have boldly mopped her 
brow. 

Our passenger made a flank movement, 
threading her way through the steaming 
coupés and herdics, in hopes of monopolizing 
the cool, outer auteroom on the feminine side 
of the station. The Secretary was slight but 
determined, and the belligerent door yielded 
discreetly to this spirited woman. A gust 
of fresh air swept her in. She sank into the 
furthest corner and removed her seal-skin 
coat, which she laid neatly on an empty seat. 
She then fanned herself sadly with the last 
circular appeal for funds in behalf of her re- 
fined Indians, and wondered, with the pa- 
tience of all true reformers, why the cause 
was not more passionately appreciated. 

In the main waiting-room women of a less 
literary nature and of an economic turn of 
mind bought the penny evening papers of 
Boston for purposes of iufrigidation, and 
whisked them vigorously. Most of these 
women were arrayed in black boa-constric- 
tors or fur-lined cloaks, These they retained 
with the pertinacity worthy of a nobler cause. 
Several of the passengers had their feet on 
the base of the radiator, from which blasts 
of hot air could be seen to vibrate. The 
pleasant flower girl was vainly trying to re- 
suscitate her gasping carnations. The jani- 
tress, who had been there thirty-nine years, 
for the fourth time resignedly told the lady 
from the country what time the six-o’clock 
train went. The employé who announces 
the trains took his Websterian attitude, with 
one elbow on the radiator, and harangued 
his audience with less than his usual clo- 
quence, grinding out the names of stations 
as indifferently and monotonously as the 
chairman of the State Committee giving the 
woman suffragists leave to withdraw. 

It was warm. It was very warm. But 
in the anteroom the Secretary breathed. It 
was dusk, and shadows had begun to envel- 
op the corners of this room, especially those 
seats nearest the door, whose upper panels 
were of glass. The Secretary was, or thought 
herself, alone. Many passengers passed 
through, violently characterizing the wea- 
ther; but they all went into the main room, 
and made straight for the radiators, where 
they sat down, and such as could not afford 
the evening paper fanned themselves with 
their gloves. 

The Secretary was glad to be alone. She 
looked at the Indian circular censoriously, as 
if it were to blame for the failure of her life’s 
scheme. ‘The Secretary was not a Puritan, 
but she was of good old missionary descent, 
and her thoughts ‘‘on awful subjects rolled.” 
The Secretary was a born philanthropist. 
She was the most conscientious sou] in Bos- 
ton and vicinity, and we all know what that 
means. She was consoling herself by the 
mental organization of a new Association for 
Teaching Beggars how to Starve Silently and 
€sthetically, when she was startled at hear- 
ing a penetrating whisper not six feet away: 
‘* How shall the deed be done?” 

The Secretary turned her head with the 
least possible motion, and beheld for the first 
time the dim outline of a man and a woman 
bending toward each other in the darkest 
corner of the room, They seemed to shrink 
from recognition, The scant light from the 
covered court fell from behind them and hid 
their faces in deep shadow. To prevent any 
possible chance of identification, the broad 
brim of a soft felt hat drooped over the man’s 
eyes, and an impenetrable veil enveloped the 
woman’s features. The Secretary held her 
breath while the mysterious whisper was re- 
peated: 

‘* How shall the deed be done?” 

After an agitated pause the woman’s voice 
answered, timidly: ‘‘ Must it be? Is there no 
escape?” 

With some sinister deliberation the man 
replied, ‘‘ We have carried the matter as far 
as we can without doing it.” 
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He spoke gruffly, and the Secretary thought 
she detected a cold-bloodedness in his voice. 

‘‘But—” pleaded the woman. 

‘‘No; it has got to be done.” ‘ 

He pulled his sombrero lower over his 
eyes, and rapped the floor viciously with his 
cane, The Secretary sank back with a sigh 
of horror, Instinctively she felt for her 
Browning, but her good sense told her that 
this situation was beyond the reach even of 
that great man. It occurred to her to make 
her presence known to the suspicious pair. 
It occurred to her to get up and leave the 
room. ‘If I could only attract the atten 
tion of: the colored annunciator,” thought 
the Secretary. “‘ He seems to have a very 
practical mind. Perhaps he can tell me 
what to do with this case.” : 

The Secretary was accustomed to classify 
humanity altogether by ‘‘cases.” But the 
missionary in her kept silence. She listened, 
and felt it her duty to give almost as much 
attention to these wicked Bostonians as if 
they had been Cherokees. 

“Tt has got to be done,” repeated the man 
in the corner, with an imperative accent on 
the last word. 

“ When?” asked the woman, helplessly. 

“To-morrow night.” The words came 
back in a curdling whisper. 

‘* Where ?” 

‘* Leave the place to me.” 

‘**How?” 

“JT don’t know. All I know is that it 
must be the greatest mystery of the day.” 
The man pulled his hat an inch lower, and 
gave a growl that made the Secretary shiver 
with apprehension. Even his companion 
shrunk from his calculating brutality. The 
Secretary had read in the Boston evening 
penny paper details of the plots which pre- 
cede great crimes, but she had never expected 
to participate in a prelude to such social 
enormities. 

‘Must he die?” The feminine voice trem- 
bled in the darkness. 

The Secretary shuddered. 

‘No help for it; I don’t see any help for 
it,” said the man, callously, ‘‘The only 
question is how to do it.” 

““Make it an easy death, then, won't 
you?” 

‘‘Ay,ay. ‘A sudden and a subtle.’” 

The Secretary pricked up her ears anew. 
She recognized the classic quotation, and 
marvelled that such monsters should be so 
highly cultured. 

‘* He might. be smothered with a very soft 
sofa pillow,” suggested the female accom- 
plice. 

‘**Yes; or I might get 
Society for Prevention 
mals,” sneered the man. 
ble with plotting with a woman. Their 
hearts are made of jelly. [think I'll cut his 
throat, and throw him in the reservoir.” He 
shot out the words with a savagery peculiar 
to his sex. 

‘Poor fellow! 
to him.” 

The folding doors leading to the larger 
ladies’ room were hooked back, and the Sec- 
retary stared in there, gasping Her spotted 
lace veil clung to her damp forehead. When 
would the gas be lighted?) Why did nobody 
come? Where was that subordinaie of whom 
the Secretary characteristically thought as 
the ‘‘ col@red annunciator’’? 

The first gas-light now sprang from the 
remote end of the long room. A motherly 
woman moved her seat under it, and uncon- 
cernedly began to darn her husband's stock- 
ings. The colored man, carrying his ladder 
to the next jet, carefully picked his way 
among some children playing with paper 
dolls on the station floor. The Secretary 
sighed with relief. Surely, she thought, the 
infernal plot must yield before such sacred 
domestic influences. 

‘It must be done so that it seems exactly 
like an accident. The police must be thrown 
completely off the track.” Thus the man 
mused upon his villanous problem. 

“T'll help you all I can; [ll do my share. 
Had you thought of electricity?” 

‘* Ah, just the thing!” Then, after an om- 
inous pause, ‘‘ Didn’t you mention the fact 
that he had a burglar-proof mat before his 
bedroom door?” 

‘*Of course he has. I put it there. 
you make any use of that?” 

The voice sounded so sweet, the suggestion 
so murderous, that the Secretary was ap- 
palled at the depth of this psychological 
anomaly. 

‘*Thaveit. I'll connect it with a dead wire. 
It is the most popular way of dying just now. 
The electric companies will have to pay the 
damages.” 

‘Are you sure it won't hurt?” cried the 
woman, anxiously. 

‘He'll never know what struck him.” 

‘‘Excellent!” The accomplice clapped her 
gloved hands softly. 

‘* By this hour to-morrow night he will be 
no more.” 

With this melodramatic and baleful asser- 
tion the assassin buttoned up his overcoat, 
rose to his feet, and stamped them with de- 
termination. 

Flash, flash, flash! hiss! ah! The lights 
leaped along the waiting-room, and chased 
the darkness as it had been a malefactor. 
The colored man, preceded by his ladder, 
now came into the anteroom in a matter-of- 
fact way that seemed to the Secretary forced 
and incredible. The room blazed. In the 
moral influence of light, the man and woman 
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‘*That’s the trou- 


I had taken such a fancy 
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separated instinctively. The Secretary looked 
at them fiercely. All she saw to aid identifi- 
cation was a blue barége veil closely drawn, 
and a black sombrero dipped to a ragged 
beard. 

Before the Secretary could make up her 
mind what to do or how to do it, the couple, 
with the boldness of habitual crime, had 
walked through the ladies’ waiting-room and 
had disappeared. 

‘*Oh, what shall I do?” cried the Secretary, 
helplessly. She knew how to educate remote 
Cherokees, she had taken high honors in the 
Browning Club, but before the common- 
place crime of her native city her highly at- 
tenuated mind drooped. 

“ Are you ill, madam?” inquired the “an- 
nunciator,” with a lordly, patronizing, at- 
tentive, and courteous sidewise motion of 
his head. 

«Stop those two persons! They are mur- 
derers. I don’t know what to do about it,” 
gasped the Secretary, pointing with one hand 
and gathering up her seal-skin coat with the 
other. 

But that most excellent of employés folded 
his ladder aad smiled incredulously. “ 
guess, madam, they’re not a-murdering, but 
a-courting.” 

‘** Perhaps so,” said the Secretary, wearily. 
‘You ought to know.” But she was not at 
all convinced. With the necessity which 
rests upon her sex for confiding in somebody, 
she hurried out to the main room and con- 
suited with the flower woman. 

‘**T don’t believe it,” said the flower woman, 
charitably. ‘‘The man that just come out 
of there bought a dozen pinks of me yester- 
day.” 

But the janitress, with the experience of 
thirty-nine years, shook her head. I saw 
a fellow once in the depot give his girl a 
buttoneer, and he beat her brains out with 
a hatchet that very night. I think, madam, 
that I had better take you to the police.” 

With a beating heart the Secretary ap- 
proached the station policeman. She had 
never had occasion to consult an officer be- 
fore, except when she wished to get from 
Summer Street to Winter Street on Christmas 
week. She felt almost like a murderer her- 
self. She trembled visibly. 

‘There are two murderers in this depot,” 
began the Secretary, with a heroic effort af- 
ter self-possession. ‘‘I overheard the whole 
plot. The deed is to be done to-morrow 
night.” 

The officer roused himself and respectful- 
ly asked for the details, which the Secretary 
told as quickly as she could. The officer felt 
for his “billy,” and asked if they took a 
train. The Secretary shook her head help- 
lessly. 

‘TI could point them out if I observed 
them.” She was almost ready to cry. The 
whole situation seemed to her so unculti- 
vated. She saw herself testifying before a 
common potice court, and reported in the 
penny paper. 

‘* As you mentioned a reservoir, madam, I 
think we'll search the circuit trains.” The 
policeman left the Secretary for a moment 
and consulted the tall gate-keeper with the 
fine beard. The officer returned with a dis- 
comfited expression. He said he was “ afraid 
we've lost em.” ‘‘ You'd better come out, 
madam, or—ah, miss,” looking doubtfully at 
her—‘‘ and hunt’em up.” 

As the Secretary emerged from the hot ves- 
tibule into what is conceded to be the worst 
draught in New England, she clutched the 
guardian of the law by the arm. 

**See!” she could barely articulate; 
“there they are!” Bearing down upon 
them from the baggage-room two figures ap- 
proached. There was no doubt about it. 
It was she of the veil; it was he of the som- 
brero. The man lugged a valise; heavy 
with—what? 

‘‘Jimmies or dynamite?” asked the keen 
policeman of himself. Before the Secretary 
could scream, the officer laid his hand heavily 
on the man’s shoulder, and said, significantly, 
‘*T am sorry, sir, but you'll have to come 
with me.” 

**Ah!” said the man, courteously, raising 
the brim of his sombrero, and looking at the 
officer with remarkable steadiness. *‘ Can I 
trouble you to tell me why?” 

The woman untied her thick veil leisurely, 


and revealed a quiet, intelligent face. ‘The 
policeman looked a little staggered. He did 


not recognize any of his old offenders, and 
with the brutality of his sex, turned the case 
over entirely to the Secretary. 

‘**On the testimony of this lady,”” bowed 
the officer, blandly, ‘‘I feel compelled to ar- 
rest you on the intent to murder.” 

“I don’t believe you'll make much of 
that,” broke in the gate-keeper, towering 
over the three. ‘‘ Who suspects ‘hem?’ 

The policeman pointed at the Secretary 
stolidly. 

‘**You’d better take a course of training 
before you set up a Pinkerton agency,” the 
gate-keeper was proceeding, when the Secre- 
tary broke in with sobs as thin as herself. 

‘But he told his accomplice that he was 
going to kill him with a dead door mat on a 
wire.” 

‘* Accomplice!” exploded the gentleman of 
the sombrero. ‘‘ Why, she’s my wife.” 

The gate keeper grinned. “Him? Why, 
he belongs in Newton Centre. He's run in 
and out these two years. Jer? Why, she 
runs a Bible class with forty-nine young men. 
Where do you belong?” —turning suspiciously 
on the Secretary The two accused drew to- 
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gether. Newton Centre and Chestnut Hill 
glared at each other. 

‘‘T am sorry, madam,” said the gentleman, 
with a courtly bow—‘‘ I am sorry to have put 
you to so much inconvenience, but, you see, 
my wife and I are collaborating.” 

The policeman looked blankly at the cou- 
ple. What new crime was this? ‘ Belabo- 
rating? What’sthat? I don’t know but I'd 
better hold you, sir.” 

“We are writing a novel,” said the gentle- 
man from Newton Centre. ‘‘ We are collab- 
orating a story. We are publishing a vol- 
ume.” The gentleman straightened himself 
impressively. 

‘** That’s so.” The gate keeper nodded with 
infinite intelligence. 

‘* This strange lady accidentally overheard 
my plot,” proceeded the gentleman, warmly; 
‘‘and I hope that in honor she will not di- 
vulge this secret to the reporters.”’ 

‘* Chapel—Longwood— Brookline— Reser- 
voir—Newton Centre,” the familiar voice of 
the “‘annunciator ” echoed from the waiting- 
room. ‘* Four-forty-five train on track No.1.” 

In the rush for room the couple disappear- 
ed. When the Secretary had stolen dejected- 
ly into the rear car, she might have been heard 
to murmur between her dying sobs: 

**T don't believe they are even married, [| 
think it's a theosophic flirtation. Collabora- 
ting a novel! I guess he does the writing, 
and she does the type-writing.” 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Satiy.—Use finger-bowls with reason ; they should 
follow the fruit at breakfast. 

Savoy.—Do not alter the back of your Directoire 
coat. If the revers on the fronts of the corsage are 
very wide, they should be cut narrower, or else dis- 
pensed with altogether. In the latter case cut the 
edges of the front in shallow squares or curves, finish- 
ing them with jet passementerie or ostrich-feather 
hands, and insert a gathered plastron of chiffon mus- 
lin. There is no charge for these answers. 

Home Weppine.—At an afternoon wedding, even 
when the bride wears white, the groom should not wear 
a dress suit, but instead a black frock-coat, bluck vest, 
colored striped trousers, and pearl-colored gloves. The 
groom also weua's white flowers in his button-hole, 
Certainly the newly married pair can leave the guests 
in the dining-room while they get ready for their 
journey. 

Twin Crry Reaper.—To prepare for hem-stitching 
measure off the hem and draw out several threads 
parallel to the measured space. Baste the hem, and 
begin the work by securing your thread in the edge 
of the hem. Then pass the needle and thread un- 
der five or six threads of the fabric, carry the needle 
back to the beginning, pass it and the thread under a 
second time, and also through the folded edge of the 
hem. This completes a stitch, and the process is re- 
peated all along the hem. For your baby boy’s dresses 
use nainsook, checked muslin, and ginghams. For his 
carriage have a white fur robe, or one of wadded China 
silk lightly embroidered, or else crochet an afghan in 
light-colored wools, pale pink with blue, or salinon 
with blue. Read about Southern California in an article 
by Mr. Charles Dudley Warner in the January number 
of Hanper’s Magazine, The climate of Denver is dry 
and healthy. 

J. F. S.—See answer above to Twin City Reader. 

X. Y.—As you wish to dress your boy daintily, use 
white nainsook and piqué for his best dresses until he 
is three years old, and have plaid or striped ginghams 
for mornings und plain wear. Make them with round 
waists, belted waists, and box-pleated waists, buttoned 
behind, the collar turned down and edged with em- 
broidery, the large sleeves with cuffs like the collar, 
and the plain skirt gathered, hemmed, and just long 
enough to reach to his shoe tops. The piqne dresses 
should have jacket fronts with round back, buttoned, 
and pleated skirt. His bat and walking coat should be 
more boyish-looking than his dresses. Do not make 
guimpes to his dresses. 

A Constant Reaper.—For a handsome dress to be 
worn by one in mourning at an afternoon wedding re- 
ception get lustreless black silk, or else crépe de Chine, 
and trim with black chiffou muslin. Have a straigit 
skirt with demi-train trimmed with an accordion- 
pleated flounce of the chiffon. Have a round bodice, 
aud put a pleating of the chiffon around the neck, 
down the front, and on the sleeves. 

Brincuampron.—Cut your brocaded Directoire gown 
into a shorter Louis Quatorze coat, and wear it with a 
skirt of white repped silk or of white chiffon muslin. 
The Directoire coat will answer as it is at present, if 
you take away the revers and drape the front with 
chiffon muslin. You might also add chiffon sleeves, 
and trim the whole with gold galloon. 

Enquirer.—You will need some of your winter 
dresses in Florida, with others of lighter weight, such 
as a mohair dress, an India silk or sural silk, or one 
of the popular wool crapes. A fur cape is 2 conven- 
ient wrap for that climate, and felt hats are worn 
throughout the season. An Alpine-crowned felt hat 
will be very useful, 

C. M. I.—For a graduating dress in February get 
white wool crape at $1 a yard, or the more expensive 
silk crépe de Cline. Make the waist round, half high, 
and full, with elbow sleeves cut full and high at the 
top. Trim with soft double rnffes of chiffon muslin 
around the neck and sleeves and on the plain demi- 
trained skirt. Wear white gloves, white kid slippers, 
and white stockings. 

Evizaueru M.—A Bazar containing the recipe you 
desire will be sent you on receipt of 10 cents. 

Susan.—The approved stationery for ladies is thick 
cream white paper of octavo size, and square envel- 
opes. The address is marked plainly across the top of 
the page. Monograms ure less used than formerly. 

Marevenire.—Make your “ elegant black silk ” with 
a Louis Quatorze coat, opening ov a vest covered with 
goid and jet embroidery on net. Have a belt across 
the front of wide jet and gold passementerie, and trim 
the back seams with narrow jet galloon branching out 
above and below the waist line. Edge the high collar 
and turned-back cuffs with the narrow jet. Have a 
plain skirt trimmed with a flounce of dotted lace put 
on in accordion pleats beaded with the narrow jet. 

Mrs. D. H. L.—For a tall slender lady make the 
black satin dress with a Lonis Quatorze coat, or a bus- 
quine falling low over the hips, and opening on a vest 
of black or colored chiffon muslin Use the lace you 
have for trimming the wrists, and for a flounce at the 
front and sides of a plain skirt. For a stout figure 
make a shorter bodice pointed in front and back, and 
trimmed with lengthwise rows of the lace on the front 
and sleeves. Make an English skirt with slight curv. 
ing folds at the top, meeting the front and sides of the 
bodice. 

Constant Sunsortuee.—Dilated alcohol and thor- 
ough shampooing will remove the stain from your 
hair. Do not use brass hair-pins ; small silver or shell 
pins are not costly, and wil! not stain the hair. 

Puystoat Cunrure.—If you will send a stamped and 
addressed envelope, we will send an answer to your 
question by mail. 

Lintian M. R.—The lace scarf can be used as a wrap 
for the head and neck with an evening cloak. Use 
your given name—not its initial—and for your middle 
name use the donble initial, McA. A married woman 
should sign herself Mary A. Smith. Ina business let- 
ter this may be preceded by Mrs. in brackets. If she 
wishes still further to identify herself, she can write 
Mrs, George H. Switi below her usual signature, 
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THE YOUNG WOMEN’S CHRISTIAN 
ASSOCIATION. 
BY AGNES B. ORMSBEE 


kt {E Young Women’s Christian Association of New York city 

is entering upon its twenty-first year, and its fifth year in its 
permanent home, the large building at No. 7 East Fifteenth 
Street. The scope of the work of the association is twofold, re- 
ligious and benevolent, and is wholly preventive, not reformatory. 
Both portions of the work are carried out with noble, far-reach- 
ing purposes, but the religious element is the key-note of the 
whole 

The greater part of this work is done by the much-beloved 
chaplain of the association, who has made it her life work. She 
is daily in her sunny room, beautifully furnished by friends, and 
is ever ready and waiting to extend welcome, counsel, comfort, or 
aid to any woman, young or old, married or single, who may 
come. They do come in multitudes now, far different from the 
early days of the association, when it was literally going into the 
highways and byways to make known the help that it offered. 

The chaplain’s “ floating parish,” the transient attendants at her 
Bible class, is over 5000, while the regular attendants are 1000. 
The chaplain personally knows something of each of these, and 
to the regular attendants she is mother, confessor, and tried 
friend 

Each woman who comes to the association building, either to 
enter its classes, or for aid in any way, is invited to the Bible 
class held by the chaplain every Sunday afternoon in the chapel, 
a fine room, seating 600. A carefully prepared lesson in Bible 
study is carried out, and judicious, womanly, helpful talks are 
given by the chaplain. The music is rendered by a volunteer 
choir of ninety voices from the Bible class,.who receive in turn 
free instruction in choral and church music once a week from the 
organist 

Each woman drops a card with her name on it each Sunday as 
she enters the Bible class, a system which enables the chaplain to | 
know the absentees, and these she tries to reach with patient j 
care. A note is sent to the absentee to ask her to come again; (_——— 
then another note, if the first brings no reply; and if silence is j DT) hn. rer == 
yet kept, a personal visit from the chaplain or her assistant in- | | | | iif | | i | eeee 
forms her about the absentee—her character, home, and sur- J | | H 
roundings. | | \ || | an 

This close interest makes the tie between the chaplain’s ‘‘ par- 1} | { j | I | Wu an 
ish” and herself a strong one, so strong that the idea of having ———— : 
clergymen from different churches to address them once a month | Se 
at the weekly Tuesday evening meetings which the chaplain con- RUPERT SAT es ca OO a l — 
ducts, and in which the women themselves take part, was not al- 
together pleasing to the attendants at first. ‘‘ No one can talk to 
us like our own teacher,” they said. But the chaplain was wiser 
She wished them to feel that the churches were in sympathy 
with them, that they were not an isolated group by themselves, 
and the addresses by clergymen still continue. 

The intention of this Bible class is not to keep these women 
from the churches, but to fit them for churches, to awaken the 
desire for a Christian life, and its visible expression in church 
membership. When any woman desires to unite with a church 
she is asked what denomination she prefers, or what one she was 
formerly connected with, and then she is personally made known 
to the clergyman of the church of her choice. This work has 
borne rich fruit, over 500 women uniting with various churches 
in one year. And although urged to enter heartily into the work 
of the churches which they join, the women do not wholly sever 
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. ! the connection with the Bible class, but come more — st 
or less, feeling that in no other place are their — tv 
needs so well known and met, th 

Of course the success of work of this sort de- ai 
pends largely on the personality of the teacher, w 
and in this respect the New York association is 
fortunate. Miss Doheny, the chaplain, is an in- ys 
teresting woman, and her earnestness and sympa- _p) 
thy are blended with keen observation and ca- h 
pacity for character-reading, and balanced by a 
common-sense and executive ability. h 

Her field of work is a heterogeneous mass of allo 
kinds of womanhood, embracing as it does work- ai 
ers in nearly fifty different occupations, members _ tl 
from a dozen different denominations, and in- it 
cluding a half-dozen nationalities. To fuse these d 
elements into unity, to root out jealousies and wv 
caste lines (for these are even more sharply drawn 
among working-women than in the conventional tl 
life ot society), to blend all together into a spirit wv 
of mutual help and interest,was atask demanding 0 
skill and tact. But this has been done,and now g 
one of the great results of the religious work iso 
the constant help which the women render each —b 
other, the generous spirit with which women  v 
bring others to share their privileges, and the t 
readiness to serve even utter strangers when in c 
trouble, watching and nursing the sick, and seek- |; 
ing out the friendless and strangers. v 

A Circle of United Workers was formed by the j 
— chaplain from the members of her classes, and 
; eo : “ this is divided into various subcommittees. Ev- 
a NO nas ery evening except Saturday the comfortable, 

ie well-lighted parlors of the association are throng- 
ed with women who during the day are workers. 
Two members of the Social Committee from the 
United Workers are always present to take charge, 
to welcome strangers, and to promote enjoyment 
and friendliness. The grand piano is open, pic- 
tures and stereoscopes are ready for use, and books 
are scattered about the room. This Social Com- 
mittee arrange little informal entertainments, mu- 
sical and literary; ‘‘A Young Girls’ Night” is de- 
voted to very young girls; and there are other 
evenings on which the women bring their sewing 
or fancy-work from the solitariness of their own 
small quarters in boarding-house or tenement 
rooms to the cheerful companionship of the big 
parlor. 

Although the religious work is so effective, yet 
the association does not stop here. It aims to 
care for the whole woman, and under the efficient 

uidance of the president of the association, Mrs. 
Couses E. Beebe, and a large Executivs Com- 

: mittee, made up from subcommittees in the vari- 
THE EMPLOYMENT BUREAU, YOUNG WOMEN’S CURISTIAN ASSOCIATION, ous departments, a wonderful benevolent jvork is 
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successfully conducted. The association employs 
twelve women in its departments, besides hiring 
the best teachers for its free classes. Voluntary 
aid is also given by the active members, some of 
whom are daily present. 

A board directory is open daily throughout the 
year to give strangers aid in finding boarding 
places, more than a thousand having been so 
helped in one year. A family wishing boarders 
applies here; the case is investigated, and if the 
home is satisfactory the name is registered, a fee 
of fifty cents being asked. Applicants for board 
are not charged any fee, but are sent to some of 
the Homes for Women till their references can be 
investigated. They are required to give the ad- 
dresses of two persons, and the association itself 
writes, making full inquiries as to character. 

Formerly there were no temporary lodgings at 
the association rooms for the unexpected guests 
who so often came there with the calm trust born 
of ignorance that this was the Mecca of their pil 
grimage, that here all trouble ceased, immigrants 
often coming who knew no American address 
but this one. But none were ever yet turned away 
without some provision for them, and guidance 
to and from some shelter. This embarrassing 
condition is now happily removed by the gift of a 
large building for lodging-rooms and restaurant, 
which Mrs. Elliott F. Shepard has built on an ad- 
joining lot. 

The Mary Louisa Home, as Mrs. Shepard’s 
handsome gift is called, is on Sixteenth Street, al- 
most directly in the rear of the association’s main 
building, to which it is connected by a hallway in 
the back of the chapel, giving it increased room 
for the overflow of the large audiences. The 
home is five stories high and is thoroughly fire- 
proof. Its fine facade is of granite, while its rear 
and side walls are built of yellow pressed brick. 
Entering the larger of the two doorways, one 
finds one’s self in a large hall with mosaic floors, 
its walls wainscoted in encaustie brick, and its 
wood-work of birch. To the left are double par- 
lors, also finished in birch,with soft velvet carpets 
and upholstered birch furniture in cool, dull 
green. Two large fireplaces give added cheer to 
these rooms. There is a large restaurant on this 
floor, with an entrance from the main hall and one 
from ghe street. Here again are the mosaic floors, 
the tiled wainscoting, and the polished wood- 
work. At the rear of the restaurant is a conser- 
vatory leading to the vacant lot owned by the 
association, which is to be turned next spring into 
a summer garden for the Home. 

Above the ground-floor are the chambers, 95 in 
number, and the rooms for the two matrons and 
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the necessary servants. A few rooms are double ones, but the 
majority are furnished for one person. The floors are entirely 
of hard- wood, and in each chamber are druggets of cheerful tints, 
while the single bed, bureau, commode, wardrobe, chairs, and 
book shelves repeat the rich color and lustrous surface of polished 
wood. There is no plumbing in any sleeping-room, and every 
effort has been made to have the sanitation of the building per 
fect. The mattresses are of hair, and the other appointments of 
the rooms in keeping. 

This Home is designed for temporary lodgings for women in 
search of work, and partly or wholly the wards of the associa 
tion, or those temporarily in the city. A nominal fee is to be 
charged to all, and the temporary guests will in no sense be sup- 
ported by the association. Meals at the restaurant will be sup- 
plied at prices as cheap as is possible to provide good food. The 
restaurant is also a public one for women, which in itself is a 
great convenience, as there are almost no restaurants in New 
York for women alone, giving the privacy aud comfort needed by 
the busy shopper, sight-seer, or stranger. 

The smaller entrance, on Sixteenth Street, is for the general pub- 
lic, and there is a small reception-room where customers can rest 
or meet friends by appointment. 

The gift of this Home, generous as it is, has not been the gift of 
money alone, but has been beautified by thought, taste, and indi 
vidual choice in every particular. Not alone were the plans chos- 
en by the donor, but each detail of the furnishings was personal 
ly selected by her, and throughout the building is shown the 
tasteful, kindly leading of a woman’s heart and hand. Every 
where is simplicity, durability, and attractiveness. 

To prepare the linen for the Home was no small matter, and 
here the gift of the needed supply was turned into an opportunity 
for self-help for others. The making of the 10,000 pieces needed 
was given out through the sewing-room of the association, and 
the work has kept nearly 100 women busy for a year at good 
wages, and has thus supplied daily bread in many a household. 
The Home will be formally opened on January 19th. 

The association’s employment bureau does not supply house- 
servants, but any Protestant young woman can apply there for 
any other kind of work. Her references will be investigated and 
kept on file, the contents treated as confidential, and the needed 
work will be found as soon as possible. She will pay fifty cents 
for the use of the bureau for one year, and employers are charged 
one dollar for six months: 2170 positions were thus secured in 
the last year. 

Fifteen years ago the managers of the employment bureau 
found that so many applicants must work at bome that they 
opened a needle-work and order department, which has grown 
until now there are 400 consignees, half of whom entirely support 
themselves in this way. Artistic work, either from the brush or 
needle, and trifles for gifts to adults and children, are the staple 
supplies. Five per cent. commission is charged, and all articles 
are examined before being accepted, the very best workmanship 
being exacted. Orders are taken for garments of all kinds for 
children, and for fine work in household linen, ladies who order 
usually furnishing the materials. When the articles are finished 
they are brought to the rooms for approval, and the seamstress 
receives her pay, the association collecting the pay from the or 
derer of the work, saving the delay in payment to the worker 
which careless and prosperous people too often inflict 

A free lecture or musical entertainment is given in the chapel 
twice each month during the winter, to which any woman may go 
who will apply for a ticket at the association building. Many 
entertainments are also given exclusively for young girls from 
fifteen to twenty years old. The Rev. Dr. John R. Paxton, F 
Hopkinson Smith, Dr. Mary Putnam Jacobi, Miss Auna C. 
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Brackett, George W. Cable, and many others 
have already lectured from the chapel plat- 
form. 

The association gave free instruction to 
about 1600 girls and women during 1890 in 
those branches of study best calculated to 


make them self-supporting. There are a 
dozen teachers, and the upper floor of the 
building is the daily scene of busy, pains- 
taking teaching and study. There are two 
years’ courses in mechanical and free-hand 
drawing, in clay modelling and applied de- 
sign, and in touching photographs for photo- 
crayon portraits, and av eight months’ course 
in retouching negatives. The four months’ 
course in type-writing turns out good work- 
women. ‘The association does not give di- 
plomas in this course, as expertness can only 
come with constant practice, but there is a 
growing demand for the pupils. There are 
two daily classes in phonography, 102 pupils 
studying type-writing also. Classes in com- 
mercial arithmetic meet once a week, and 
the room is always full, as is the class-room 
in penmanship. Book-keeping is taught 
twice a week, and the class in business train- 
ing opened three years ago is very popular, 
and women are waiting to enter it, the lack 
of money alone preventing the forming of a 
daily class. Light calisthenics are taught to 
the class in physical culture, aud in every 
case marked benefit has been received by the 
women admitted. 

Girls of fifteen are taught hand and ma- 
chine sewing, and the instruction is very 
thorough, extending through all the intrica- 
cies of finest hand sewing to the manage- 
ment of a machine. Each girl finally takes 
dainty materials, cuts and makes children’s 
garments, which are offered for sale in the 
needle-work sales-room at prices just high 
enough to cover the cost of the materials. 
Classes in cutting and fitting are held twice 
a week for expert seamstresses, who pay for 
their lessons. 

Applicants for these classes come from all 
parts of the United States, and they all re- 
ceive careful individual attention from the 
clerk of the department. Each one is exam- 
ined, and if, as often happens, the applicant 
is not competent to enter the class she wish- 
es, she is personally and kindly urged and 
led to choose some more suitable study. 
Orderliness, neatness, quietness, and punctu- 
ality are strictly required, and two absences, 
without good reason, cause the student’s 
name to be dropped from the register. This 
may seem severe, but the same rule is made 
for the active members of the association. 
Two unexplained absences by a member 
from any committee meeting or duty are con- 
sidered equivalent to a resignation 

During last summer the association rented 
a house at Asbury Park, and many women 
were given a change of air for two weeks, 
the board and railway expenses being only 
nine doilars per capite. The association 
does considerable work in placing women in 
country homes, and the invariable reply to a 
country girl who writes that she is coming 
to New York is, ‘‘Stay where you are.” 
But this work is slow and discouraging, ow- 
ing to the wellnigh awful fascination that 
city life has for the majority of even the 
poorest women. 

The library, also in the building, is an ex- 
cellent one, and its regular readers number 
nearly 3000. It is free to any woman or girl 
over fourteen, who is self-supporting or pre- 
paring to be so, living in the city or vicinity, 
and who can give a satisfactory reference. 
There are over 16,000 volumes in the circu- 
lating library, 600 reference books and over 
100 current periodicals in the reading-room. 
‘This is the only library in the city which al- 
lows its readers to go to the alcoves and ex- 
amine the books freely. 

The association owns its building, and has 
the reputation of being wealthy. Such, how- 
ever, is not the case. It has an endowed 
fund of $80,000 only, and money to carry on 
its work is derived from the income of this 
fund and the gifts of friends. It wants and 
needs endowed scholarships, and, better still, 
endowed chairs of teaching. 


HIS NEW CLOTHES. 
BY ROSE TERRY COOKE. 

I EAR me! what more could I do? It 

was just impossible to buy new ones,and 
I had done all I could do to these; itis so hard 
to mend up a man’s outside clothes. I can— 
I did—patch flannels till they are a real crazy 
quilt. 1am quite proud of my patching,and 
Fred's flannels were all over tiny squares 
and triangles; in fact, all sorts of shapes, put 
on with such fine cat-stitching, he said it was 
a real work of art; and as for his stockings, 
they were as good as‘new, with those beauti- 
ful German darns that dear Mrs. Watson 
taught me to make; but when you come to 
patching pantaloons, and then darning down 
the outside, it will show; and the buttons 
fairly pull out the fabric before the thread 
gives way,so there are more patches; and the 
lining all rags, and the pockets worn through 
—oh! The coat gets so shiny too, and I'd 
like to know what will help that? I did put 
on a little shoe-blacking in one spot, but it 
only made a smudge; so I was glad it was put 
on the under part of the sleeve, where it would 
never show. Then those coat buttons! I 
hate to put them on, for you must either rip 
the coat to pieces, or sew through where it 
shows so. I was afraid to rip his, lest the stuff 
should fall to pieces if once it came off the 
stiffening and the lining. The vest was all 
rags behind, but I put a new back in some- 
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how, nobody could see how, and I was glad 
of that, for I had no machine to stitch the 
seams. 

I did not know what to do. We are so 
poor; yet Fred was clerk in a bank and 
must look decent, and it was because of my 
long illness we were behindhand. Doctor 
and nurse and medicine do costso! But Fred 
did not care if he only had me back, he said, 
and it was just a chance—no, a good Provi- 
dence—that he did? And I suppose I should 
have felt just so about him. Still you can 
see how we have to be so very economical 
now. 

Well, I went over one daytoMrs. Arkwright’s 
to cut out some work for the Good-will So- 
ciety. We work altogether for home mis- 
sions, and there's always clothing of all kinds 
wanted. Just now we were going to fill a 
barrel for a missionary out in Oregon, who 
had six children and the rheumatism. His 
wife had sciatica, and had to stay in bed most 
of the time. Poor things! they must be kept 
warm, and we were going to cut over flannels 
for all the children. So many people sent us 
shrunk or outgrown vests and drawers. I 
stood there cutting out the little things, think- 
ing to myself that there was one small com- 
fort left to them. Out in Oregon you could 
wear old clothes and nobody would mind it, 
especially if you were missionaries, and got 
all your clothes out of sewing-society barrels. 

1 looked down at my old cashmere that had 
been turned and sponged and fixed over so 
many times. I had to look respectable, too, 
you see, living in Foxcroft. That cashmere 
was my wedding travelling dress; it was 
dark green then, now it is black. And old 
Aunt Sarah gave me her velvet mantle year 
before last; it was worn shiny, but when she 
died I could cutitup, andI did. I got sleeves 
and collar and vest out of it, so my cashmere 
is quite stylish, but it is pretty thin. While 
I was cutting and contriving and thinking 
over my own Clothes and the missionary chil- 
dren’s flannels, Mrs. Arkwright, who had gone 
out of the room a few minutes before, came 
back with a large bundle in her arms. 

**T want to consult you about something, 
my dear,” she said, in her kindest way. ‘‘ You 
know we were going to send Mr. Peters a suit 
of clothes; now here is a suit of the colonel’s 
that is nearly new. Hesent to his New York 
tailor to make him a good thick suit of mix- 
ed goods as quick as possible, for he was go- 
ing on Mr. Alexander’s yacht for a week’s 
sail, and he trusted Jacobs to choose the 
cloth, for there was such haste. When it 
came you ought to have seen the colonel’s 


face! He had to wear it, but he never will 
again. He has made it over to me to give 
away. Now how do you think it would do 


for our barrel? It is very good cloth.” 

So it was. Colonel Arkwright was so rich 
he did not need to wear common or cheap 
things. But goodness! the ground of the 
stuff was dark gray, and it was closely plaid- 
ed with a hair-line stripe, bright scarlet one 
way and white the other. No wonder the 
colonel never put it on in Foxcroft! 

** But, Mrs. Arkwright,” I said, ‘‘ you were 
not at the last Good-will meeting, and so you 
did not hear Mrs. Peters’s letter. Miss Black 
wrote out for measures for the minister's 
clothes, and it is well she did, for it seems he’s 
a large man—tall and stout. Now Colonel 
Arkwright is just about my husband’s size.” 

As I said that, an idea came into my head 
just as quick as a flash. 

“That is too bad,” said Mrs. Arkwright, 
thoughtfully. 

I put my idea aside for a minute and said, 
**T should think they would sell at a second- 
hand store.”’ 

Mrs. Arkwright laughed. 
would not hear of that. 
somebody needs them.” 

Then my idea got the better of me. ‘‘ Why,” 
I said, very slowly, “if you don’t know of 
any one, I think I know of a poor man who 
would be very glad of them.” 

‘** Who is he?” she said. 

** Well, I don’t think I can tell you, because 
he is a very respectable person, and it would 
shock him to wear clothes given him in char- 
ity. But I know his wife, and I think she 
could get him to wear them if I gave them to 
her. ‘They could be dyed, you know.” 

Was that a lie? Of course you know I 
meant Fred, but she never thought of it. Oh, 
how I did wish afterward I had told her all 
about it! 

‘* It’s no matter at all,” she said; ‘‘I real- 
ly ought not to haye asked you. It was only 
a passing impulse. Do take them, dear Mrs. 
Parker, to the poor fellow's wife. I am so 
— for people who are poor and proud. I'll 
send them round to your house this evening. 
I do hope she'll have them dyed, for then the 
colonel will never seethem again. I tell him 
he is just like a turkey—that red exasperates 
him so.” 

By this time I was breathless. What had 
I done? Could I ever make Fred wear them 
if they were dyed? Woollen goods are so 
apt to scringe all up in the hot dye and be of 
no good. ‘But I could not say now that I 
wanted them for Fred, and I knew he would 
never put them on if he knew where they 
came from. I just said, ‘‘ Thank you,” and 
when I got through I went straight home. I 
would not stay to tea, though Mrs Arkwright 
asked ine to. I must be at home when the 
bundle came, and when Fred told me he had 
got two extra hours’ work at the bank that 
evening I was really glad, for he would not 
see that bundle and ask about it. It came just 
after he went, and I put it into the spare-room 
closet,and sat down to think. At last 1 seem- 


‘The colonel 
No; I must wait till 


ed to see a way out of part of mytrouble. I 
locked myself into my room after breakfast 
next day, when all my other work was done, 
and, getting out my water-color box, I sat 
down to renovate those clothes... I took out 
the cake of Indian-ink, and with my finest 
brushI began to make that scarlet stripe black. 
It was the most unending piece of work. I 
began to think the clothes were not worth it; 
but I had begun, I must finish. I worked 
three days over them, carefully blackening 
even the wide seams inside, lest a thread of 
the scarlet might show, and really no one 
would have known them for the same clothes. 
Then I thought about that white stripe. It 
would soil so soon, and Fred must wear them 
every day. Could I go over all that labor? 
But I did! and there I had a handsome dark 
suit, soft gray, with a hair-line plaid of 
black. But, oh! how mean and untrue I felt 
about it! 

I told Fred the next day that I was going 
into town to the dentist’s. That was true on 
the face of it. I meant to go some time 
soon, but not so soon. I had another errand. 
Nothing gets one into a tangle so fast as a 
lie, you have to act or tell so many more to 
keep it up. Next day, before Fred got up, I 
said: 

‘*Fred, you know I went down to the city 
yesterday, and going by a second-hand shop, 

saw such a nice suit hanging in the win- 
dow.” (This wasalltrue; Idid.) ‘*l know 
you'll turn up your nose at the idea, but re- 
ally the suit 1 have brought home was so 
good and so clean and so cheap, and yours is 
so shabby,that—” 

““You can just send it back, Nan,” roared 
the indignant fellow. ‘‘ The idea! Do you 
want nie to wear other men’s clothes, even if 
I would?” 

I stood by the glass brushing my hair, and 
I couldn't help the tears in my eyes, but I 
was glad he could not see them. ‘‘ But just 
look at them, dear Fred,” I said, with a quiv- 
er in my voice, and I put the suit on the bed 
beside him. It was just the style he liked— 
quiet, aud yet not all one dark color. 

Fred eyed them doubtfully. 

‘Just notice how clean the linings are,” 
I said, turnivg over the trousers. (I knew 
afterward that Colonel Arkwright only wore 
them one day; the other men had laughed at 
his ‘‘ red toggery ” till he was heartily sick of 
it.) 

‘*It does look clean, that’s a fact,” allowed 
Fred. ‘‘ And, George! there’s Jacobs’s label 
on it, and his buttons—the best tailor in New 
York! Nan, it must have been stolen.” 

‘*No, I don’t think so, I think it was a 
misfit, perhaps, or maybe the man didn’t 
want to wear anything but black.” 

‘Nonsense! Whoever that suit was made 
for could afford to have a dozen. Why, I 
tell you it is Jacobs's work! And what a 
cloth! It does tempt me, I must say. And 
coming from New York, nobody here would 
know it. How much was it, Nan?” 

‘“‘T sha’n’t tell you, sir. You go and scorn 
my poor tricks to make you look nice. I 
can send the suit back to-morrow.” 

Oh, how my heart bounded at that idea! 
There would be no more lying to do if I 
could take it back to Mrs. Arkwright’s. 

‘* No, you sha’n’t, young woman. I'll sink 
my pride, considering how low my pocket is; 
and I do need some decent clothes, I know. 
Tell.me, Nan, what did they cost?” 

“No more than I have laid up out of the 
house money, my lord,” I said, with a look 
of all the mischief I could put on. 

‘*Fudge! Will you sell them to me?” 

‘Yes, for ten dollars.” 

“Whew!” he whistled; then reached for 
his own clothes and extracted therefrom a 
new bill. ‘There! I meant to make a de- 
posit of that in your savings-bank on the 
shelf, but that must wait a little.” 

Then he got up, dressed, and put on the 
new suit. It fitted him fairly well. He was 
a bit thinner than Colonel Arkwright; and 
they were somewhat loose, but he liked an 
easy fit, and he did look so nice in them! 
Poor fellow! he did not like to go shabby, 
and he had been so patient. 

‘I do feel more respectable now,” he ad- 
mitted, as he put on his last necktie, and sur- 
veyed himself in the glass. 

But this was not the ead of my affair. 
Grandma Brooks used to say, ‘‘ The’ ain’t 
nothing bears such full crops as a lie-tree.” 
[think sotoo. About a fortnight after, Fred 
came home looking very wretched. He said 
nothing, but after tea I sat down on his knee 
and coaxed it out of him. 

‘*Well, Nan, if you must know, it is all 
this plaguy suit. You remember that Keith, 
our teller, had a splendid offer to go out to 
a bank in Montana as cashier. He made up 
his mind yesterday to accept it, and, of 
course, as i am next under him, the place 
would naturally fallto me. Iwas so pleased, 
for then, dear, you could have a girl, and not 
work yourself to a skeleton any more.” 

“I’m not a skeleton,” I said, fiercely. 
** Just see my arms!” 

He smiled such adrearylittle smile. ‘Well, 
you won’t have the girl, Nan, not yet, So spare 
yourself all you can. This morning I was 
in the vault sorting some papers, and Col- 
onel Arkwright came in. I got out in order 
to cash his check, and I observed he looked 
at me very hard, clothes and all; then Carter 
came in and told me I could go home to din- 
ner. I went into the lavatory to wash my 
hands, the window was open, and the door 
blew to,so I was shut in. Now there is a 
water-pipe runs through into the directors’ 
rvom into the sink, but this morning it had 
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been removed to be renewed, and left a hole 
through the wall. I did not mean to listen, 
but I heard my own name, and I could not 
help it very well. Colonel Arkwright had 
gone in to see the president, and was saying: ' 
“*Yes; I suppose we should have promoted 
Parker, of course, when Keith leaves; but 
I’m not quite sure of him. Heseems to be a 
little extravagant, and that is the beginning 
of all evils in a bank clerk. I know he has 
had sickness in the family, but for all that 
here he is wearing a suit of Jacobs’s best make. 
By George, sir! that’s as good a suit as I wear 


myself. I can’t be mistaken in Jacobs’s cut 
nor his buttons. Now that won't do; it won’t 
do!’ 


‘**Perhaps you had better make some fur- 
ther inquiries to-morrow,’ said President 
Holt, in his calm voice. ‘The directors do 
not meet till Thursday. I think it is well to 
be absolutely certain about such things.’ 

“*T will! Iwill! But—’ 

**T stole out of the door softly then, took 
down my hat, and went out. I was mighty 
glad I had told you I would not come home 
to dinner, little woman. I felt quite upset. 
I did not get any lunch. I just walked and 
walked till I had to go back. You see, I 
can’t tell him I overheard him, so I can’t ex- 
plain about the clothes. I own I am dread- 
fully disappointed, but I suppose it can’t be 
helped. 1 only hope he will not distrust me 
any more; but I shall be watched now all the 
time. That won't be pleasant.” 

I cannot find any words to say how I felt; 
the “lie-tree” was putting out its crop surely. 
I just put my head on Fred's shoulder and 
sobbed. 

‘*Poor little girl! You shouldn’t have 
made me confess, Nanny. Yet, after all, it is 
best you should know. Mother always said 
that secrets between man and wife were 
practical divorces, and I think so too.” 

Oh, how my heart sank! 

‘*But take courage, little wife,” he went 
on. ‘I have done nothing wrong, and the 
thing is bound to come right in due time.” 

If I could have said as much for myself! 
But I tried to seem brave, and laughed a little 
at some poor joke he made; and then I had 
to go into the kitchen and set some raised 
biscuit for breakfast. 

I thought and thought all the while I 
mixed and kneaded them of anything but 
what I was doing. I knew well what-I ought 
to do, but I did not want to doit. It was no 
use. I knew I must; but what with anger at 
myself, and cowardice, and absolute terror 
of telling her, I had little sleep, and the bis- 
cuit were kneaded down very early that next 
morning, and were lighter than usual in con- 
sequence. I remember every little thing so 
well that happened then. I thought Fred 
never ate his breakfast so fast, and the dishes 
seemed to get themselves washed in no time. 
It was eleven o'clock before I knew it, and 
now I must go. 

I put on my things end went. Mrs. Ark- 
wright was at home, and just as pleasant as 
ever. I said, in a very trembly voice, ‘‘Can 
I see you alone for a few minutes, Mrs. Ark- 
wright?” 

‘Certainly, my dear. Come up into the 
library; the colonel is not in, and no one 
will interrupt us.” 

So we went up stairs and sat down on the 
lounge, and I began. Oh, how I choked at 
first, and pulled at my bonnet, and looked 
everywhere! but at last I did it. I had to 
say a little prayer in my heart before I could. 
Then I told her everything—about how ill I 
was, and how baby dicd, und how we got 
behindband, though I did do my own work 
and mended up Fred's clothes as long as 
they would bear mending, and did my own 
sewing too; and I could hear her hold her 
breath, as if she tried not to speak; and then 
I told her what I did to the clothes, and 
what Fred said, and then what he heard 
Colonel Arkwright say. ‘'And oh, dear 
Mrs. Arkwright, won’t you, won’t you please 
tell the colonel they were not new clothes, 
and Fred is all right, and—” Then, I could 
not help it, I had to cry. But she was ery- 
ing too, with both her arms round me. 

“You dear, brave little woman, you 
make my heart ache,” she said. ‘I will 
make it right for you, of course; but, dear, 
I shall have to tell the colonel all about it to 
explain.” 

**Oh yes, I want you to. I don’t want 
any more lies or deceivings. I’ve had too 
much. I should have told Fred all about it 
this morning, only I knew he’d feel so sorry 
for me, and think about it all day.” 

So Mrs. Arkwright kissed me and com- 
forted me, and didn’t give me any advice. I 
suppose she saw I had got my lesson by 
heart. Well, I did tell Fred; it was easier 
to tell him, for it was between daylight and 
dark, and he couldn’t see me cry, and he had 
both his arms round me. But he did choke 
when he tried to say something, and only 
got out, ‘‘ My precious little wife!” 

Next day there was a directors’ meeting, 
and Fred was made teller. Colonel Ark- 
wright was the first to tell him and shake 
hands. Then Fred said he looked at him 
— such a funny wink of his eye, and 
said: 

‘* By Jupiter, Parker, your tailor is almost 
up to Jacobs, and your wife is a little brick. 
You’re a lucky fellow.” 

I don’t think it was at all nice for him to 
say that, but he isn’t as refined as Mrs. Ark- 
wright. 

I hope, I think—yes, I believe—that I never 
shall lie any more, even to help Fred. I 
don’t know, though. 
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A TWILIGHT STORY. 
BY MARY J. PORTER. 
- UNTIE, will you tell a story?” said my little 


4% niece of three, 

As the early winter twilight fell around us silently 

So I answered to her pleading: “Once, when I was 
very sinall, 

With my papa and my mamma I went out to make 
a call; 

And a lady, pleased to see us, gave me quite a large 
bouquet, 

Which I carried 
ulong the way. 


homeward proudly, smiling all 


**Soon I met two other children, clad in rags and 
sad of face, 

Who grew strangely, wildly joyous as I neared their 
standing-place. 

"Twas so good to sec the flowers! 
oh, one!’ they cried. 

But I passed them without speaking; left them with 
their wish denied, 

Yet the mem’ry of their asking haunted me by night 
and day 

‘Give us one!’ I beard them saying, even in my 
mirthful play. 


‘Give us one— 


“Still I mourn, because in childhood I refused to 
give a flower; 
Did uot make those others happy when I had it in 
my power.” 
Suddenly I ceased 
niece’s eyes— 

Tears of tenderness and pity—while she planned a 
sweet surprise: 

*T will send a flower to-morrow to those little chil- 
dren dear.” 

Could I tell her that their childhood had been gone 
this many a year? 


my story. Tears were in my 


WINTER TOPICS. 

OW to keep the home warm is often as 
trying a problem to the home-maker as 
the summer task of keeping her kingdom 
cool. Especially is this true in our Northern 
and Northwestern States, where a biting cold 
—lhealthy though the crisp atmosphere may 
be—gets into the home in spite of glowing 
furnace or overworked stoves. The win- 
dows are loose, the doors gape at their sides 
and bottoms, and the bleak wind sweeps in. 
While it is necessary to bave ventilation in 
our homes, and few houses are satisfactorily 
built in this respect, yet it is scarcely wise 
to have every casement so loose that no one 
can safely sit within three feet of it, or to al- 
low every door to be so short that cold air 
pours continually on the feet. Care should 
be taken to remedy this, especially on the 
northern and western side of the house 
Rubber weather- strips, which are fastened 
on with little brads, and can be quickly re- 
moved, are an improvement on the strips of 
rubber and wood formerly used, and are 
made in different widths, from a quarter of 

an inch to two inches, selling by the foot. 
The practice of closing up a window in a 
chamber by placing the head of the bed 
against it is not safe without some other con- 
trivance to shut off the wind. Paper is the 
best material for such a use, as it is but 
slightly porous. So before you place the lit- 





tle daughter’s bed against the northern win 
dow, get paper—newspaper will serve—and, 


closing the outside shutters, seal up the win- 
dow. The mucilage or paste needed to fast- 
en the paper to the casing will wash off easi- 
ly in the spring, and leave the paint and 
wood-work uninjured. With closed blinds 
and drawn shade neither the neighbor with- 
out nor the visitor within will guess your 
handiwork. Any window in chamber, hall- 
way, or store-room, where shutting out the 
light is not objectionable, can be treated in 
the same manner, and the warmth and com- 
fort gained will be surprising. Sometimes 
it is desirable to entirely shut off part of a 
hallway or entry. A curtain of Canton flan- 
nel or some heavy material will help, but a 
partition of paper is much more effectual. 
A slight framework of pine wood should be 
fastened to the wall, and to this two or three 
thicknesses of paper should be glued. When 
a pretty curtain is hung over it, the domestic 
makeshift will present a decorative effect 
quite surprising. 

To find the water-pipes leaking, frozen, or 
perhaps burst, is no rare occurrence during 
the winter in the modern much-plumbed 
houses. Nothing more thoroughly demoral- 
izes the domestic machinery than such un- 
lucky happenings. Floors are wet, ceilings 
leak, the water is shut off, and the whole house- 
hold is at a stand-still, waiting for that vexa- 
tious will-o’-the-wisp,the plumber. Whenever 
the leak is visible, the housewife can cure the 
ill herself, at least temporarily. Shut off the 
water first, and then spread some white-lead 
onacloth, like aplaster. Tie this firmly over 
the leak, and the plaster will soon harden, 
for the water cannot work its way out or 
prevent the plaster’s adhering. Unless the 
plumber will make thorough repairs when 
he does come, the lead plaster is more perma- 
nent than any puttied joint or weak solder. 
Let a pound of white-lead stand a day or two 
until a skin has formed over it, and then cover 
it with water. It will be soft and ready for 
use at any time, and the housewife can ‘‘snap 
her fingers at the plumber’s ways,” to para- 
phrase Sir Joseph Porter, as best suits a frosty 
morning. Strips of rubber cut from old rub- 
ber shoes and bound tightly over the leaks in 
hot-water pipes will close the holes and stop 
the dripping flood. 

When the water freezes in the traps of the 
bath-room or the kitchen sink, a quart of 
common salt thrown into them will thaw 
them out more rapidly than hot water. A 
lighted lamp placed under a frozen water- 
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pipe is more rapid and convenient in its work 
than pouring on hot water. A lamp, the 
flame partly lowered, placed under an ex- 
posed bend or length of pipe which is liable 
to freeze is a simple preventive of trouble in 
bitter weather. 


CHILDREN’S COSTUMES. 


shy: fashion of to-day is so elastic in its 
boundaries that it is a matter of senti- 
ment rather than of rule, so that it is easier 
to feel what is in or out of fashion than to 
describe it, and the person who has a true 
appreciation of dress may accent and explain 
the spirit of the times in every original con- 
ception of a costume more than the servile 
copyist. 

We intend in this series of children’s cos- 
tumes to reflect the best-received fashions of 
France and England, and in all that is origi- 
nal to adhere closely to the spirit of the 
mode, even when it is not followed to the 
letter, for we conceive this to be the part of 
the true modiste. 

We have in French the saying, ‘‘ Well 
gloved and well shod is well dressed.” Well 
coifed should be placed first. 

It is, after all, the dressing of the extrem- 
ities that gives style or denies it. The most 
exquisite dress is thrown away upon a child 
who is carelessly shod or gloved, or whose 
hair is badly arranged, or whose hat is in- 
harmonious or unbecoming. 

It is the head that we first observe, and 
the proportion of the head to the rest of the 
body is a vastly important point. Why is it 
that this matter is so little considered with 
children, particularly with children? One 
accepts the fact that one of the characteris- 
tics of childhood is to have the head larger 
in proportion than that of the adult, but the 
less this characteristic is exaggerated the 
more elegant the appearance of the child. 

Very often a child is much finer for hav- 
ing the hair dressed close to the head rather 
than falling upon the shoulders. Nor does 
it make the child look old, for there is no 
more childish beauty than the pure curve of 
cheek and chin, or the lovely lines of the 
tender little throat, and these are only to be 
fully displayed by gathering the hair out of 
the way. Many a boy is discovered to be 
handsome when cropped. We find that he 
has been hidden under his luxuriant hair. 
We shall find opportunity to present some 
coiffures of children in the course. of these 
illustrations. 

There is one law that we would impress 
and impress again for the benefit of the stu- 
dent of dress. The effect of the whole—the 
tout ensemble—is the important thing, for it 
is in completeness that the elegance of dress 
consists. 

I.—DIRECTOIRE COAT AND HAT FOR A GIRL 
FROM FIVE TO TEN YEARS OLD. 

This very elegant costume is made of broad- 
cloth, with trimmings of gold. It may be of 
any well-chosen color. In the one from which 
this drawing was made the combination of 
color was peculiarly successful—the coat be- 
ing of gray-blue broadcloth of a light shade 
with the collar, the pockets and the cuffs 
trimmed with a gold braid an inch and a half 
wide. The buttons, two on either side, are 
of brass. The gloves are of a tan Suéde— 
rather yellowish tan; the cloth gaiters of the 
same color as the gloves; a pale rose-colored 
silk handkerchief folded round the neck; a 
black felt hat trimmed with gold braid on 
the inside and outside edge of the brim, and 
turned up flat in front, with a large flat orna- 
ment made of black feathers, and fastened 
with a pin or brooch of gold. 











The body of the coat is cut in three pieces 
on either half—a back piece marked C in the 
working drawing; aside piece marked A; and 
a front piece marked D, which joins to the 
side piece A at the line marked X. Line the 
fronts with the same cloth as the coat is made 
of, and stitch the edge ina double line. Cut 
the upper collar in one piece the shape of the 
working drawing, which gives one-half. Line 
it with silk on the inside, and trim it with 
gold braid on the outside. Then stitch onthe 








collar, placing the centre of the coilar at the 
middle seam of the back, and after bringing 
it to the shoulder seam, stitch it straight down 
on the front (see working drawing) along the 
inner of the two perpendicular lines, the one 
nearest the front edge. Stitch on a very nar- 
row silk facing to cover the putting on of the 
collar. The outer of the two lines represents 
the hemming or stitching down of the facing. 





Turn back the tront of the coat at the dot- 


ted line—this forms the under collar. The 
upper collar turns back over it, partly cover- 
ing it. 

The pockets are plain, simple flaps about 
seven inches wide and five deep, trimmed on 
three sides with gold braid. The cuffs are 
about four inches deep, and trimmed on 
three sides—the working drawing represents 
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one-half; it must be cut in one piece, and 
after being sewed on to the sleeve, fastened 
together for one inch at the wrist, and then 
left loose. Line the cuff with silk, like the 
collar. Tuck the lower part of the sleeve 
about six or seven inches in depth, stitching 
both sides of the tuck flat, and Jet the upper 
part fall full and loose. The skirt—about 
nineteen or twenty inches leng for a girl of 
five years—should be lined with silk in the 
front, or may be turned in all round two 
inches deep, and stitched with a double row 
of stitching. Sew it to the body perfectly 
flat till it reaches the pocket, and then gather 
it till it reaches the front edge of the other 
pocket. The sleeves are better lined with 
silk; silesia will do. The lining should be 
cut like a loose coat sleeve, not made full 
like the cloth. The whole coat may be lined 
with silk, or the waist may be of double 
broadcloth to make it warm. If wadded, the 
wadding should be very flat and neat, or the 
appearance will be clumsy. 

t seems to me a foolish fashion to make 
the coats for young children so very heavy 
as many of the coats are to-day. The very 
heavy cloths and the very heavy tweeds are 
an absolute burden to a child, who comes in 
from walking in them weary rather than re. 
freshed. DUCHESNE. 


LINEN FOR TABLE AND BED. 
BY MRS. M. C. HUNGERFORD. 


‘OME one of a practical turn has called 
January the month of replenishing. No 
house-keeper living in or near a large city 
needs to be told that a dollar goes twice its 
length now in buying supplies of house lin- 
en. Merchants in looking over their stock pre- 
paratory to showing new goods mark down 
the odd lengths, short sets, and shop-soiled 
goods most temptingly, and great bargains 
are secured by those shoppers who are on 
the field in time. 

In these days of luxury it is a not uncom- 
mon practice for the ladies of a family to 
beautify certain articles of household linen 
by the addition of needle-work. If time and 
labor are thus to be added to their cost, it is 
eminently an object to purchase them as 
cheaply as possible. 

Elaborate, sight-destroying embroidery is 
to be deprecated in any instance, but particu- 
larly so when put upon articles of ordinary 
daily use. A little quickly executed effec- 
tive work may be more a pastime than a 
task, and such will make the most suitable 
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decoration for napkins, towels, pillow-cases, 
and articles of similar nature. 

A set of dinner napkins bought at a Janu 
ary sale last year has been the owner’s occa- 
sional pick-up work ever since, and now that 
the dozen are finished and ready for use, 
they are worth describing, as conveying a 
hint to some other house-keeper ambitious 
of pretty napery. 

Outside of a centre studded with damasked 
stars, the napkins, which were daintily fine, 
had in their weave a border of continuous 
key, or walls of Troy, or Greek pattern, as 
the well-known design of which one rarely 
tires is variously known. Using the dam- 
asked lines for a.pattern, the worker made a 
double row of stem-stitching, the rows a quar- 
ter of an inch apart, that being the width of 
the woven line which formed the key pat 
tern. The work was done with white floss 
silk, and the narrow space between the two 
lines was filled with herring-bone stitch. 

Probably an equally pretty effect would 
be gained by embroidering any set pattern of 
bordering, and, following the fancy for the 
introduction of some delicate color into table 
equipments, two extremely pale shades of 
green silk might be substituted for the all- 
white of stem stitch and herring-bone. 

A set of lunth napkins which affords some 
scope for a needle-worker’s ambition 1s 
made of plain linen with the edge ravelled to 
form a fringe. Every half-inch a strand of 
white silk is introdueed into the fringe, and 
then a row of single hem stitch is worked at 
the top with spool cotton, preventing further 
ravelling, and dividing the strands into little 
clusters. An inch from the edge a line of 
brier stitch is worked with white silk. Three 
more lines are worked in the same way, each 
being half an inch above the other. A space 
of an inch or more is left at each cornet 
only the upper row of brier-stitching meet- 
ing. By drawing lines with a pencil on a 
bit of paper the reader will notice the posi 
tion of the square. The space thus left is 
filled with a daisy worked in the long petal 
stitch with white silk. The napkins, being 
only fourteen inches square, are quite sufli- 
ciently ornamented by the wide edge, but if 
the worker craves occupation or amusement, 
a large initial in the centre will make them 
very elegant. The letter may be worked in 
stem or rope stitch, and filled in with brier 
stitch. 

Tray cloths are among desirable table ad 
juncts whether a tray is used on the table 
or not. If it is there, it is to be entirely cov 
ered with the square or oval napkin. If it 
is not there, its place is taken by the napkin, 
which is placed on the table in front or by 
the side of the hostess, and upon it stand 
such articles of the tea service as are brought 
to the table. One of the prettiest possible 
tray cloths is made of fine white linen, with 
festoons or garlands of very small roses em- 
broidered with pink silk above the hem. A 
simulated bow done with blue silk is put 
upon the upraised part of each festoon. 

Handsome towels are now so desirable in 
the eyes of house-keepers that sets compris- 
ing a dozen, or even a half-dozen, with more 
or less hand decoration are among the most 
approved wedding gifts where consanguin- 
ity or other circumstance does not call for 
offerings of gold or silver. 

The preference is given by most people 
to huckabuck towels. The material comes 
by the yard in excellent quality, and in 
widths exceeding that of the ready-made 
fringed towels. The ends are hemmed be- 
low an inch-wide line of drawn-work, or they 
may be simply hem-stitched and a needle 
decoration added with white or colored linen 
When the latter is chosen, an effective design 
to work in dark blue is the onion pattern 
seen in blue Dresden dinner-sets. A skilful 
hand can copy the figuring from a plate rim, 
arranging it in a straight band with a double 
line of blue above and below. Or the pat- 
tern can be stamped upon the material by 
professional hands. 

Other towels have a wider hem and a 
double line of hem-stitching. In the middle 
of one end, a little above the hem, a square 
or oblong four inches long is defined by a 
narrow embroidered vine worked with white 
linen. Within the space is a monogram in 
heavily filled embroidery. 

Some towels are bordered with handsome 
crocheted lace. with an insertion to match 
introduced above the hem. An imported 
towel with a lace edge has a square medal 
lion applied in the position of the one just 
described as made by embroidering, but in 
this case the square is crocheted in an open 
pattern, with a large, solidly crocheted ini- 
tial in its centre. Some people are very ex- 
pert in crocheting initials. There is no exact 
rule for shaping them, the letters being cut 
first in card-board, and then imitated in close 
crochet stitch, They can also be copied from 
a cross stitch pattern. 

A pretty lace edging for towel ends is work 
ed as follows, beginning with a chain of 
forty-two stitches. 

First Row.—One double in seventh stitch 
of chain, * chain 2, skip 2 1 double in next 
stitch; repeat from + 10 times, chain 1, 1 
double in last stitch, chain 5, turn. (For a 
double insert the needle with a stitch on it, 
pull a loop through. work off the two loops 
together, for a treble put over once.) 

Second Row.—One double in first double 
from heading. Chain 2, 1 double in second 
double of last row, make shei) of 8 trebles in 
third double, 1 double in fourth double, shell 
in fifth, 1 double in sixth, shell in seventh 
(each shell has 8 trebles), 1 double in eighth, 
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chain 5, skip ninth double, 1 double in 
tenth, chain 5, skip eleventh, 1 double in 
twelfth, shell of 8 trebles in loop at end 
of foundation, chain 4, turn. 

Third Row.—One double in middle of 
shell, chain 3,1 double in double below 
shell, * chain 2, 1 double in third stitch 
of 5 chain, chain 2, double in double, 
repeat from * once. * Chain 3,1 dou- 
ble in middle of shell, chain 8,1 dou- 
ble in double below shell, repeat from 
* twice, chain 2, double in double, chain 
1, double in double, chain 5, turn. 

Fourth Row.—One double, chain 5, * 
1 double in double in middle of shell, 
shell in next double, repeat from * 
once. One double in next double, chain 
5, 1 double, shell, 1 double, chain 5, 1 
double in double in middle of shell, shell 
in loop formed by 4 chain, chain 4, turn. 

Fifth Row.—One double, chain 3, 1 
double, * chain 2,1 double, chain 2, 1 
double, chain 3, 1 double, chain 3, 1 
double, repeat from * once. Chain 38, 
1 double, chain 3, 1 double, chain 2, 1 
double, chain 1, 1 double, chain 5, turn. 

Sixth Row.—One double, chain 2, 1 
double, * chain 5, 1 double, shell, 1 dou- 
ble, repeat from * once, shell, i dou- 
ble, chain 5, 1 double, shell in loop of 4 
chain, chain 4, turn. 

Seventh Row.—One double, chain 3, 1 
double, chain 2, 1 double, chain 2, 1 dou- 
ble, * chain 3, 1 double, repeat from * 
% times, chain 2, 1 double, chain 2, 1 
double, chain 3,1 double, chain 3, 1 dou- 
ble, * chain 2, 1 double, repeat from 
* twice, chain 1, 1 double, chain 5, 
turn. 

Righth Row.—One double, * chain 5, 
1 double, repeat from * twice, * shell, 
1 double, repeat from * twice, chain 
5, 1 double, shel! in loop of 4 chain, chain 
4, turn 

Ninth Row.—One double, chain 3, 1 
double, chain 2, 1 double, chain 2, 1 dou- 
ble, * chain 3, 1 double, repeat from * 
5 times,* chain 2,1 double, repeat from 
* 5 times, chain 1, 1 double, chain 5, 
turn 

Tenth Row.—One double, chain 2, 1 
double, * chain 5, 1 double, shell, 1 dou- 
ble, repeat from * once, shell, 1 dou- 
ble, chain 5, 1 double, shell in space be- 
tween 2 chain and half of 5 chain, dou- 
ble in middle of lower shell, chain 4, 
turn. 

Eleventh Row.—One double, chain 8, 1 
double, chain 2, 1 double, chain 2, 1 
double, * chain 3, 1 double, repeat 3 
times from *, chain 2, 1 double, chain 
2. 1 double, chain 8, 1 double, chain 3,1 





double, * chain 2, 1 double, repeat from * 
twice, chain 1, 1 double, chain 5, turn. 

Twelfth Row.—One double, chain 5, 1 dou- 
ble, shell, 1 double, * shell, 1 double, chain 5, 
1 double, repeat from * once, shell in space 
by 2 chain, 1 double in middle of lower shell, 
chain 4, turn. 

Thirteenth Row.—One double, chain 3, 1 
double, * chain 2, 1 double, chain 2, 1 double, 
chain 3,1 double, chain 3,1 double, repeat 
from * once, chain 3, 1 double, chain 3, 1 
double, chain 2, 1 double, chain 2, 1 double, 
chain 1, 1 double, chain 5, turn. 

Begin again at second row. In the even- 
numbered rows, in making chain of 5, always 
skip 1 double of last row. In all odd num- 
bers, when 2 are chained the doubles are 
hooked in the middle of and after 5 chain; 
when 3 chained, in middle of and after shell. 

Linen sheets receive their share of orna- 
mentation by more or less width of the hem- 
stitching at the upper hem. A single row 
is thought enough by some people, but others 
take kindly to an inch-wide band of hem 
stitch. A monogram or crest is sometimes 
embroidered just above the hem-stitching. 
At the shops where linen is sold they will 
hem both sheets and pillow-cases by hand 
with a single line of hem-stitching for about 
sixty cents a yard. Additional rows are 
charged for proportionately. 

Handsome linen pillow-cases aré now more 
highly esteemed than pillow-shams, Nearly 
every bed is dressed with an extra pair of 
large day pillows, which are removed at 
night—that is, every white bed. There are 
many houses where the beds during the day 
show no vestige of white, but sport rich cov- 
ers of silk, satin, or plush, which either ex- 
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tend to cover the pillows, or for the latter a 
long French bolster is substituted, with a 
covering like the spread, gathered in at each 
end, and finished with a tassel or rosette, or 
with both. 

A rather novel fashion in pillow-cases 
comes to us from Germany. The bottom of 
the pillow-case has a finger-wide insertion of 
torchon or crocheted lace, or of very open 
needle-work, sewed on before the seams are 
stitched up. The open end of the slip has 
an edge matching the insertion on the closed 
end. The pillow is covered first with an un- 
der-slip of blue or red sateen, which shows 
very prettily through the open work. There 
is no linen below the insertion, the two sel- 
vages of which meet, and are seamed to- 
gether, making the bottom of the pillow-case. 

Cases for cradle and crib pillows are very 
pretty when made of fine linen, with a ruf- 
fle all around of linen cambric gathered 
quite full, and hemmed with a hem stitch. 
A more elaborate style is ornamented with 
smali embroidered flower groups, done with 
deticate shades of silk. Still others are of 
fine Maitese lace insertions, joined with the 
tiny ladder heading, which admits of a nar- 
row ribbon being woven 1n and out of its lit- 
tle crossbars. A ruffle of the same lace is 
sewed al] around the edge. For nightly use 
a plain little cotton pillow-case without 
frills or furbelows is the fashion dictated by 
stern common-sense. Cotton is thought su- 
perior to linen for children’s use, because, 
dampened by perspiration from the head, 
linen is apt to turn icy cold when exposed to 
the air. 

Some of the cradle quilts exhibited at de- 
positories for women’s work are much like 
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the pillow covers just described. Where 
they are made with rows of lace over silk, a 
strip of ribbon from one to two inches broad 
is used to divide the rows of insertion, instead 
of the little ladder strip used for the pillow- 
case. 


VISITING COSTUME. 


pew graceful visiting dress is after a 
model just introduced in Paris. It is 
made of ribbed cloth velours (called also 
Bedford cord) of a light mastic shade, bor- 
dered with white Astrakban fur, and trimmed 
with a new passementerie in a ribbon design 
in which silver, gold, and jet are combined. 
The jacket bodice opens on a wide vest of 
the cloth fitted closely by a single seam below 
the bust, and fastened invisibly on the left; 
the back has also a single seam down the 
middle. The unique passementerie and an 
edging of the white fur outline a Zouave 
jacket, and trim the back and a small flar- 
ing collar. The moderately full sleeves flare 
widely low on the hand, and are edged with 
fur. The distinctively new feature of this 
gown is its skirt, shaped by a bias seam up 
the middle of the back, which takes away all 
fulness at the top, and makes it fan out pret- 
tily where it falls on the floor. The cloth is 
put on in three separate tiers, extending 
around the figure without fulness, and sloped 
to fit in the back seam. ‘The top of the skirt 
is edged with the passementerie, and passes 
over the edge of the bodice. The foot is 
bound with fur and bordered with passe- 
menterie. 

Thanks for this design are due Madame 
Barnes. 
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DIRECTOIRE COAT AND HAT FOR A GIRL FROM FIVE TO TEN YEARS OLD.—{See Pace 87.) 
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MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP 


has been used for over fifty years by millions of 


mothers for their children while teething, with perfect 
success. It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays 
all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best ge for 
liarrhea, Sold by cragzists in every part of the 
world, Twenty five cents a bottle.—[{Adv.] 


ARE YOU TROUBLED WITH CHAPPED HANDS? 
User Cornell's Benzvin Cosmetic Soap. Sold every- 
where, 25 cents a cake.—{ Adv.] 


Bornetr’s Fravorine Exrracts 
strongest, and most healthful.—[{Adov. 





ADV ERTISEME INTs. 


GOLD MEDAL, 1 AL, PARIS, 1878. 





oil has been removed, 


Is Absolutely Pure 
and it is Soluble. 


No Chemicals 


are used in its preparation. It has 
morc than three times the strength of 
mixed with Starch, Arrowroot 
Sugar, and is therefore far more 
economical, costing less than one cent 
a It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, EASILY DIGESTED, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as well 
as for persons in health. 


Cocoa 


or 


cup. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., DORCHESTER, MASS. 


HENRY MILWARD & SONS’ 
CALYX-EYED NEEDLE. 


NECESSARY FOR GOOD SIGHT. 
INVALUALE FOR FAILING SIGHT. 
This Needle is made to meet a want 
patent toevery one, namely, a Needle that 
will thread without the annoying process 
of passing the end of the Cotton through 
the eye. The Cotton is slipped through a 
slit above the eye, as shown by the ac- 
companying sketch. 
FOR SALE BY 





EHRICH BROS. 


H, O'NEILL & CO. 
LORD & TAYLOR, Broadway, 
BLOOMINGDALE BROS, 


JOHN DANIELL & SONS, 


E. RIDLEY & SONS, New York City, 
JOURNEAY & BURNHAM, 
FRED’K. LOESER & CO., Brooklyn, N. ¥« 


MADE WITH BOILING WATER. 


Er Prs S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


MADE WITH BOILING MILK, 


How to be Beautiful. 


Cocoanut Balm for the Complexion is creating a 
great excitement throughout the world; price, $1.00 
per box. 
tint for the lips and face; price, $1.00 and $1.50 per 
bottle. Improved Anburnine for coloring any shade 
of hair to a beantifnl Titian Red; $1.00, ¢1.50, and 
$2.00 per bottle. Send for Catalogue. 

L. SHAW, 54 West 14th St., New York. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, Paris EXPOSITION, 1889. 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS. 


ARTED BANG” 
Made of natural CURLY as 
guarnteed ‘becoming’ to ladi 
who wear their hair parted, $6 
up, accordin, nee to size and colo: rr. 
Beautifying Ma ask, with prep’n 
$2; Hair Goods, Cosmetics 
sent 0.0.D. any where. Send to 

the m'fr for Illust’d Price-Liste 











€. Burnham, 7: 71 | State-st.(Cen (Cent’ 1 Music Hall)Chicago 


VILLACABRAS. 





THE BEST NATURAL 
Small bottles, ae. 


PURGATIVE WATER. 
_ Large bottles, Be. 


Youcs can live at home ana w Make more money at work for as 
i than et anything else in the world. Either sex ; all ages. Coste 
ly outfit FRE. Terme raex. Address, TRUE & Co., Augusta, Maine. 











to the nostrils. 
by mail. Address, 


are the best, the | 
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Absolutely Pure. 


A cream-of-tartar baking powder. — 
est of all in leavening strength.—U. 
Governme nt Report, Aug. 17, Se 


ASK FOR WOODWORTH’ 


PERFUMES 


BLUE LILIES 


AND 


PEARL OF SAVOY 


PERFUMES OF 
EXQUISITE DELICACY 
AND REMARKAGLE 


PERMANENCE. YOUR 
FAVORITES AT ONCE 
BECAUSE THEY ARE 
LASTINC. SOLD BY 
ALL DRUCCISTS 
WRITE To USENCLOS 
INC 25 IN STAMPS 
AND RECEIVE ONE 
HALF OUNCE SAMPLE 


C. B. WOODWORTH & SONS. 


i ROCHESTERNY 
TradeMarks 








Extract of Turkish Rose Leaves, indelible | 


ISO’S REMEDY FOR CATARRH. —Best. Easiest 
to use. Cheapest. Relief is immediate. A cure is 
certain. For Cold in the Head it has no equal. 


CATARRH 


It is an Ointment, of which a small particle is applied 
Price, 50c. Sold by dr 
E. T. HAZELTINE, 





ROCHESTER NY 


For improved and 

economic cookery. Use 
it for Soups, Sauces, 

Coipally $ 

OF BEEF 

8 


Made Dishes (Game, 
Fish, ete.), Aspic or 
Meat Jelly. Keeps per- 
fectly in all climates for 
any length of time, and 
and of finer 

any 


is cheaper 
flavor than 
stock. 

One pound equal to 
forty pounds of lean 
beef of the value of 
about $7.50. 

Genuine 





only with 


signature as shown. 


SHORNS satte fuses 













Justus von Liebig’s | 
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Crosse & Blackwell 









ONLY bean: HEN THE LIPS DISPLAY PRETTY TE ee TH. 

The shells of the ocean yield no pearl that can ex- 
ceed in beauty teeth whitened and cleansed with that 
incomparable Dentifrice, Fragrant 


S OZODONT. 


Which hardens and invigorates the gums, purifies 
and perfumes the breath, beautifies and preserves 
the teeth from youth to old age. 

One bottle of Sozodont will last six months. 


FE IS BLISHED = 

TONE a DURABILITY 

MODERATE PRICES 
EASY TERMS, EXCHANGED. 


DELIVERED FREE WITHIN 20 MILES OF NEW YORK cITY 


Catalogue Mailed on Application. 


110 Fifth Ave., cor. 16th ‘Street, 


NEW YORE CITY 








FRESH FRUIT JAMS, 
Made from Enelish Fresh Fruits 


Beware of imitations, Vv 
NOTICE 9 ~~ | AND REFINED SUCAR, 
AUTOGRAP BEL | 
AND GET 
wd HE GENUINE | ARE SOLD BY ALL GROCERS 
® IN THE UNITED STATES. 
. Al 1CE.—‘* Aust Julia, mimieia wants Fs < 
know where you buy such delicious coffee 
| and tea.” 
Aunt Jutia.—‘* Why, my child, I buy 





the same your mother uses ; but I put High- 
land Evaporated Cream in mine, 
makes all the difference in the world.” 

Ask your Grocer or Druggist for it. 

It will pay you for the trouble, or write 
for circulars to 


HELVETIA MILK CONDENSING CO., 


Sole Manufacturers, 


which 





Highland, Il. 
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Teething Made Easy. 


A pamphlet of value to every family in which 
there isa child under five years of age, will 
be sent free to any address on receipt of two- 
cent stamp for postage. 


The Reynolds Mfg. Co., Cincinnati, 0. 
and business of all 1 kinds 


| SHOPPING: in New York by a lady of 


| experience, good taste, &c., without charge. Circular 
| references. MISS A. BOND, 836 4th Ave., N. Y. City. 


00 Sr mes. . Ty Hchs, Senge, Conundrums Aute, Nelestiona, Lover's Tet. Dreama, 
| =] cvigne Raster rings, Envelope, Bil iow (olign Cane 
' Flora! Motto ured lll, Catalogue Je. Franklin P* ‘e Co, NewHaven, Ch, 





ists or sent 
arren, Pa. 


Roche’s Herbal Embrocation 
The celebrated and effectual English cure, without 


internal medicine. Proprietors, W. Epw. 
Fo Victoria St., London, England, Wholesal 
Fougera & © 6., 30 North William st.,N. Xe 
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ONE BNITOYS 


Both the method and results when Syrup of 


Figs is taken; ‘* is pleasant and refreshing to 
the taste, and acts gently yct promptly on the 
Kidneys, Liver and Bowéls, cleanses the system 
effectualls 


dispels colds, headaches and fevers, 


and cures habitual constipation. Syrup of 
Figs is the only remedy of its kind ever pro- 
duced, pleasing to the taste and acccptable to 
the 


stomach, prompt in its action and truly 


beneficial in its effects. Prepared only from 
the most healthy and agrecable substances, its 
many excellent qualities commend it to all, 
and have made it the most popular remedy 
known. Syrup of Figs is for sale in 50¢e. and 
$1 bottles by all leading druggists. Any relia- 
ble druggist who may not have it on hand will 
procure it promptly for any one who wishes } 


to try it. 5 


Do not accept any substitute. 






Dal 


Elastic 
Adenia Belt and Umbilical Truss 


Fialy dimat hit a fiereby im ering the forma 
a} na si size, proving 
and affording comfortand F 


SEELEY’S ‘HARD- -RUBBER TRUSSES 


forms of HE 


RUPTURE 








swenty, 
iT, COOL, C ea 
Y¥ and always relia! 


&?~ The Oorrect and Skillfal Mechanical Treatment of 


HERNIA OR RUPTURE A SPECIALTY. 
EITHER IN PERSON OR BY MAIL. 

20 Years Rererences:—Profs. S. D. Gross, D. Hayes 

Agnew, Willard Parker, W. H, Paneoast, Dr. Thomas G. 

orton, and Surgeon- Generals of the U.S, Army and Navy, 


Our “* Mechanical Treatment of Hernia of Rupture, and 
Price List,’ with Mlustrations »nd directions for self- 
measurement, mailed on application. 

L B. SEELEY & CO., 26 South 11th _ Pate. Pa. 


‘ESTABLISHED 1925, 


NEAVE'S FOOD 


FOR 


Infants, Invalids and old People, 


“ADMIRABLY ADAPTED TO ) RICH IN BONE-FORMING AND 
THE WANTS OF INFANTS.” | FIESH-PRODUCING ELEENTS. 
PROMOTES THE HEALTHY ACTION OF THE BOWELS. 


NEAVE’S FOOD 


BFST AND © 


E Fougera & Co., Agts. 4O N.William St, N.Y. 


SO00,000 LADIES 


are now using Prof. Chevele’s Bordeaux Prep- 
arations for 
BEAUTIFYING THE HANDS. 
We receive hundreds of orders from ladies who have 
heard of the articles from others who have used them. 
Send 2-cent stamp for pamphlet. 
N. B.—That popular toilet luxury, Creme-de-Lux, 
known to almost all ladies and gentlemen, is owned 
by ns. Price, 25 cents, postpaid. 


LUX SUPPLY CO., Cincinnatl, 0. 


NESS HEAD pts F unen by 
‘eck’s INVISIBLE T Ai 
casmous. Whispers heard. Com. 
fortable. Successful where all Remedies fail. Sold by F. wiscox, 
only, 853 Br’dway, New York. Write for book of proofs Fit 
can have smaller feet, Solid 


L A D j E comfort, Pamphlet free. Sam. 


ple pkg., We. The Pedine Co., New York. 


plenant avoiding all sour iY 














—ELY'S ELy'S SREA 
tive Babes Sores, Rewores 


on 
'y into the pA tye 





only int, or by mail, ELY BROS. 





—Cleanses the Nasal 
R.BALM Inflammation, 
Taste and Smell, and Cures 


“Absorbed. 
St., N. ¥. 


7) 
oe uct Waewn 














JANUARY 31, 1891. HARPER'S BAZAR. 





Cold, raw winds of winter fan to fury itching, burning, and scaly humors and C ciatiallbes Kk C. 


diseases of the skin, scalp, and blood. No pen can describe their severity, 
no language can exaggerate the suffering of those afflicted, especially of litt'e E M B R OIL { DE RI E Ss. 


babies, whose tender skins are literally on fire. Winter is the best time to SPRING, 1891. 


effect a permanent cure. Cuticura Remedies are the greatest skin cures, Black and Colored Ground 
blood purifiers, and humor remedies of modern times, are absolutely pure, and | BAT/STE EMBROIDERED DRESSES, 


ane Trimmings to Match, 
agreeable to the most sensitive, and Ecru and Beige Ground 
may be used on the youngest infant and Embroideries. 

POINT DE VENISE EMBROIDERY. 


“1: Embroidered Trimmings, 
unfailing success, CuTICuRA, the great Embroidered Flouncings, 


Embroidered All-Overs. 


most delicate invalid with gratifying and 


skin cure, instantly allays the most in- onma 

tense itching, burning, and inflamma- | EMBROIDERED WASH DRESSES 
gree permits rest and sleep, heals raw —— pag ene tae sehr 
and irritated surfaces, cleanses the SLEEVES AND WAISTS. 
scalp of crusts and scales, and restores the hair. Cuticura Soap, the only 3 


medicated toilet soap, is indispensable in cleansing diseased surfaces. Cutt- Droadooouy HK 19th ét. 


CURA RESOLVENT, the new blood and skin purifier and greatest of humor 





NEW YORK CITY. | 


remedies, cleanses the blood of all impurities, and thus removes the cause. | st eS 


Hence, the Cuticura Remedies cure every humor of the skin, scalp, 23d Street 
and blood, with loss of hair, from pimples to scroful~ from infancy to age, when 


the best physicians and all other remedies fail. Le Boutillier Bros a 


8a“ How to Cure Diszasts or THE Skin AND BLoop” mailed free to any address, 64 pages, 300 Dis- 
cases, 50 Illustrations, 100 Testimonials. A book of priceless value to every sufferer. 


Cuticura Remenpigs are sold everywhere. Price, Cuticura, soc.; Curicura Soap, 25c.; Cuticura Re- 
SOLVENT, $1. Prepared by Potrer Druc anp CuemicaL Corporation, Baston. | 0 , 


Pim | ¢ | a in red, rough hands, painful finger-ends and shapeless nails are prevented and cured by 
P y — ’ Cuticura Soap, incomparably the greatest of skin purifiers and beautifiers, PRINTED IN DIA S| LKS 
while rivalling in delicacy and surpassing in purity the most expensive of toilet and nursery soaps. 7he only 
T 


medicated toilet soap and the only preventive and cure of inflammation and clogging of the pores, the cause of 





Have commenced an extraordinary sale of 


pimples, blackheads, rough, red, and oily skin, and simple humors of infants and children. Sale greater than the 


combined sale of all other skin soaps. Sold everywhere. Price, 25 cts. 39¢c., 79¢., 98c. 
PER YARD 





The These silks are new foreign goods of 
g | standard quality, and worth nearly 


¢¢ re KV double the prices at which we are of- 
gon” i. fering them. | 








LANGDON & BATCHELLER’S 
Genuine 
THOMSON’S GLOVE-FITTING. 


the utmost perection | AB HQ & 52 West 23d St. 


in the art of Corset NEW YORK. 


Making has been | — 


Have you received a price -list of our great 
cleaving sale? If not, send for one. Mailed free. 











‘TRADE MARK 


Fast Blacks 


FOR WOMEN’S WEAR 













reached in our 


STYLE 
CORSET, 


cut on the latest French 


In Sheer India Linons, 
Fancy Satin Stripes and Plaids, 
Lace Effects in great variety, 


WILL NOT CROCK, WILL NOT FADE, 


IMPROVE BY WASHING. designs, in SHORT, 





MEDIUM, and EXTRA | 





LONG = waists. These | 


Sold only under above Brade-Mach 
an = ec The LATEST SHADES OF RIBBON can be 
procured in the “FAIR & SQUARE” brand. 
It is the best made. For sale where fine goods 
are kept. 





Is} corsets will satisfy the 


CLEANFAST HOSIERY CO. inet: Shattitons 


“CLEANFAST” BLACK | Made in Royal Fast Black, White, and French Gray. oe PARIS 


STOCKINGS.| Every Good The Corsets of Mmes. DE VERTUS sccurs, 12 Rue 


Auber, Paris, are recommended by the Medical Faculty 
Gon send ah oo See because of their hygienic properties. The suppleness and 
circular of “ Never. 


lasticity consequent on their careful and special make are 
F P ROBINSON ows The BRONSON SUPPLY 00. Cleveland. Ohio, = remarkable. that the bust and the body feel no press- 
ae mailed | ure from the corset. Hence their immense success. 
Y ce TH E GENTLE ART OF BEAUTY ak omy These invaluable Corsets are sold by all the great 
D s JULES BINET er CIE. (de Paris), Philadelphia, P dressmakers in the principal towns abroa: 
| 
Vastly Improved and | | 


yiide want: , Seeaalee ROSES, THE DINGEE ‘2  . 
VERY thing for Home planting POST-PAID J 

C L EA N FAST SE E DS, E DOOR, pach plant ROSES, FLOWERS, or SEEDS of any 

kind—Write to-day for OUR NEW GUIDE FREE. You 

B LA C K STOCKINGS BU LBS, | | will find itinteresting, and useful, it is crowded full of the NEW- 
j EST d CHOICEST NOVELTIES IN ALL DEPARTMENTS, 

rr Met, Wout ad chile. iH ARDY and jae: to tell just what you want to know. Our customer’s 

ee, wae. Senne Interest is our Interest—that’s our motto—and we want to 


Also, Darning Cotton of Our Dye, | ~ 
grat ages ‘ ian “a serve you whether your order is small or large. 
oe a | PLANTS THE DINGEE & CONARD CO., West Grove. Pa. 
| 


RETAIL STORES: V E. L U & ig | N A 


























NEW YORK - 927 Broadway ; 2 West 14th Street; 
218 West 125th Street. 

CHICAGO - - - «+ 107 South State Street. 

BOSTON - ees - ~ 49 West Street. 



















Five O'Clock Tea Kettle. 


plete with stand and lamp, 
and ornamented brass tray. 
It heats water quicker than 


and is therefore more useful 
and practical 


ONLY $3.00. | B. PRIESTLEY & CO.’S SILK WARP HENRIETTAS 


Sent by express on receipt 
of ‘price. 

Send for our circulars show- 

ing an immense variety of | 

useful and ornamental metal household articles. 





Are Mape or THE Purest AND Finest Sik anp tHe Best Quaciry or AustraLian Woot, 
Every yard is guaranteed to be perfectly satisfactory to the wearer. 
All the Priestley fabrics are STAMPED EVERY FIVE YARDS, on the under side of the selvedge, with 


NTERHUMORG bo | 








6 ” a r 
OXFORD For about one-quarter the cost of Silk Velvet, you can get VELUTINA, 
Sod Or ever ingtigan, equally handsome, in plain or corded, blacks or colors, of leading 


e ” - 
any of theexpeniveketties, Gealers everywhere. “ Velutina, Wear Guaranteed,” stamped on selvage- 


the manufacturers’ name (B. Priestley & Co.) in Gilt letters. Unless so stamped they are not genuine. 





PALMER M’F'G C0., soomtyy. sy. | 
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THE NEW INDIA SILKS. 


We have just received sev- 


eral cases of new and ele- 


gant designs in Rich Print- 


edand Jacquard India Silks, 
our latest importations, and 


have opened them for im- 
_ mediate sale. 

A noticeable feature of 
| the assortment is the large 
number of Black Grounds, 
figured in flower patterns 
of most beautiful colorings; 
and of Light Grounds, with 
designs of bud, vine, or 
spray, in choicest and most 
delicate half-tones. 

The newest fabric, Drap 
de Nocta, is unexcelled for 
durability and gracefulness 
in drapery. 


| JAMES McCREERY & CO., 


Broadway and 11th St., 
New York. 


Spring, 1891. 


TOILEpu NORD” 


PRODUCED BY THE 


PARKHILL MFG. CO., 
FITCHBURG, MASS., 





Improved in quality and 


maintaining its high stand- 


|ard. of perfection of manu- 
| facture, durability of colors, 


= 
}and elegance of style. /¢ 


7s the most desirable Wash 
Fabric in the country for 
general family use. 

Soft Finish. If you wish to secure 


beauty, durability and economy, you 
will buy this Silk for Knitting, for Crochet, 


Pest ins Knitting Silk. 





| for Tatting, for Netting, or for ‘Baaned lidery. 


Florence Home Needlework for 1890 
teaches you how to make from this Silk 
those Washable Crocheted Four-in-Hand 
Scarfs—whici are the new thing for gentle- 
men, and are also worn by ladies. This 
book will be mailed on receipt of six cents. 


NONOTUCK SILK CO., Florence, Mass. 


1784 1890. 


BARBOUR’S 
‘FLAX THREADS. 


USED BY LADIES EVERYWHERE 
iN— 
Iiembroidery, Knitting, and 
Crochet Work. 
| Also for Cluny, Antique, Russian, Macrame, 
| and other Laces. 


Sold by all respectable dealers throughout 
the country on Spools and in Balls. 


LINEN FLOSS in Skeins or Balls, 


THE BARBOUR BROTHERS COMPANY, 


New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, 
St. Louis, Sa» Francisco. 








